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There’s only one thing wrong with this picture 


it wasn’t painted by you! 
It’s one of 12 winners in the 1945 Ingersoll Art Award Contest, conducted 
by Scholastic Awards. Each winner got a $100 prize. 
Have you started your entry in the 1946 contest? 


Just think! Twelve $100 Grand Prizes! And $25 Honorable Mentions which 
can be won by entries from each of the forty-eight states, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska and Canada. Judging is by famous artists. 


Choose your weapons: oils, tempera, chalk, water color, crayon, pastels, 
colored drawing inks. 


But hurry! Check with your art teacher for the closing date and other contest I | s 


details. 
TIME 


Ny «THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 
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Drafting 
the Industrial Peace 


Harris-Ewing 


John L. Lewis stresses point at labor-management conference. Delegates represented both sides. 


HICH is the cart and which is the horse? Labor, man- 

agement, and the Government are not sure which 
should come first — methods for settling industrial quarrels, 
or methods for preventing industrial quarrels. 

When 36 business and labor union leaders sat down at 
a labor-management conference in Washington last month, 
they hoped they would work out the right answer. 

Whges were not on the list of subjects to be discussed. 
But the wage question was constantly in mind. 

Philip Murray, president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, tried to persuade the delegates to back a 
resolution stating that wage increases are urgent. He quoted 
President Truman, who has said that the elimination of 
overtime pay has made “wage increases . . . imperative — to 
cushion the shock to our workers, to sustain adequate pur- 
chasing power, and to raise the national income.” 

Management delegates did not seem willing to commit 
themselves to industry-wide pay raises. In John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers union, they found 
an unexpected ally. The fiery, bushy-eyebrowed union leader 
called Murray’s resolution “feeble and namby-pamby.” 


Rivalry Between Labor Leaders 


Angered by Lewis’ remarks, Murray declared, “The CIO 
is not afraid of anybody, and I am not afraid of you.” 

“Nuts,” said the president of the United Mine Workers. 

“Nuts to you,” replied the president of the CIO. 

This heated exchange between the rival labor leaders 
emphasizes thé failure of management and labor to agree 
on a method for figuring out wage levels. These differences 
between them have caused the deadlock in the negotiations 
between General Motors and the United Automobile Work- 
ers. The union has been asking for a 30 per cent pay increase. 
It based its demand on the company’s ability to pay. 

Profits are not an appropriate standard by which to judge 
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Problem is to construct machinery for 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes 


wage rates, General Motors maintained. The automobile 
corporation argued that it could not afford to raise wages 
30 per cent unless prices could also be raised. Instead, 
General Motors offered a cost-of-living wage adjustment to 
workers whose wages since 1941 have not kept up with the 
increase in living expenses. The UAW refused their offer. 
Walter Reuther, vice president of the union, pointed to 
President Truman’s statement that “Industry as a whole can 
afford substantial wage increases without raising prices.” 

According to Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach, 
collective bargaining is the process by which a company 
and its employees “sit around a table in a spirit of mutual 
good-will and discuss freely and frankly the positions of the 
respective parties.” 

In opening the labor-management conference, President 
Truman told the delegates that genuine collective bargaining 
was the best prescription for a “broad and permanent foun- 
dation for industrial peace and progress.” 

To turn the President's prescription into medicine that 
would restore the health of industrial relations, labor and 
management representatives at the conference formed work- 
ing committees, 

One committee worked on the problem of getting assur- 
ance from management that employers would bargain whole- 
heartedly with unions. Under the Wagner Act, the National 
Labor Relations Board has the power to “order” an employer 
to bargain. But everyone realizes that such an order is 
meaningless if the employer is not really willing to “give 
and take.” 

Another ingredient in the medicine is getting unions to 
accept the right of management to direct its own business. 
Compounding this ingredient was the work of a second 
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committee. The delegates had a current example to work 
with. General Motors told the UAW that the company’s 
profits were none of the union’s business. These profits rep- 
resent the company’s ability to pay, according to the union 
argument. That makes it an important question to decide. 


Using Railway Labor Act as a Model 


A third committee dealt with the use of the Wagner Act 
(National Labor Relations Act) and State labor relations 
laws, It was the Wagner Act, passed in 1935, that first gave 
labor a legal right to bargain collectively — that is, through 
union representatives. In the last 10 years, this principle has 
become generally accepted. But the principle of collective 
bargaining is only a foundation. And the Government never 
built anything on top of this foundation, so that quarrels 
could be settled peacefully if bargaining groups reached a 
stalemate. One aim of the conference was to construct such 
a structure. Among the models the delegates worked from 
is the Railway Labor Act. 

Since 1926, labor relations in the railroad industry have 
been guided by this law. It sets up detailed machinery for 
settling disputes under the administration of a National 
Mediation Board of five members. The law calls for a direct 
conference between workers and employers within 10 days 
after any dispute arises. If this conference fails, the Board 
tries mediation It suggests a solution that both parties 
would accept. The next step would be voluntary arbitration, 
where both sides agree to be bound by the Board’s decision. 

As a last attempt at a peaceful settlement, the President 
appoints an emergency board to investigate the facts and 
recommend a settlement within 30 days. If either side 
rejects these recommendations, there must be another 30 
days’ wait before workers can strike. Delegates to the labor- 
management conference had to decide whether such ma- 
chinery would be successful in other industries. 
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Waiting Hopefully 
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No machinery can work, however, it both sides do not 
live up to the agreements they reach. Management has 
complained in recent strike situations that unions violated 
contracts with management by leaving their jobs. 

An example of this is the case of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Its employees, members of the CIO Steel Work- 
ers Union, asked the National Labor Relations Board for a 
strike vote The company asked the NLRB to deny the 
request because a strike would be in violation of the union’s 
contract with the steel company. Under the contract, the 
union could not strike until next October, when the contract 
expires. But under the Smith-Connally Act, the NLRB has 
to take the vote. Management wants to be sure that this 
situation will be corrected. 

Jurisdictional disputes was another point brought up by 
President Truman. These are quarrels between two or more 
unions over the union to which a certain group of workers 
should belong. 

Jurisdictional quarrels take place both between unions in 
the same national organization and between unions belong- 
ing to different parent bodies. The rivalry between the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is responsible for the second type of quarrel. 

Originally the AFL was the only important national union. 
Its life story goes back to 1881. Until 1930 its family 
increased gradually and without much quarreling. In 1930, 
rifts begarr to appear. There were quarrels over the methods 
that ought to be used to organize the growing mass produc- 
tion industries. 

One group in the AFL wanted the workers to‘ belong to 
the same type of union which then made up the AFL. These 
are craft unions. where you join an organization acceasding 
to your skill or craft. This means that electricians, carpenters, 
and other groups in one plant all belong to different trade 
unions. 

The other group in the AFL believed that all workers in 
the rubber, steel, automobile, and other mass production 
industries ought to belong to the same industrial union. 


Division in the House of Labor 


The unions in the second group, who were led by John L. 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers, were expelled from the 
AFL in 1935 They organized the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and unionized the mass production workers 
according to their “one union” plan, Today the CIO has 
6,000,000 members. The AFL’s membership totals 7,000,000. 

In 1942, Lewis quarreled with the group he had helped 
to organize. He led the United Mine Workers out of the 
CIO, and they now form an independent body of 600,000 
members This lack of unity among the union groups com- 
plicated the work of the labor-management conference. All 
attempts to reunite the labor groups have failed so far. 

In filling President Truman’s prescription, the labor- 
management meeting was not expected to” find a cure-all. 
Everyone agrees that a minimum of industrial wartare is 
probably inevitable. But if the conference recommendations 
do not result in machinery for settling labor-management 
disputes Congress may be compelled to produce a remedy. 
The Congressional prescription is one that labor and man- 
agement may find much harder to take. 
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We remember one of our great patriots 
on the 200th anniversary of his birth 


ohn Jay... 
ur First Chiet Justice 


New York Public Library 


John Jay 
By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


T is altogethe: proper that we should seek to commem- 

orate the great services and the: distinguished character 
of John Jay on December 12, the 200th anniversary of his 
birth. For John Jay has been not only neglected, but almost 
forgotten. His contemporaries ranked him with Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and John Adams, but alone of this 
notable group he is not in the Hall of Fame, nor has his 
native state of New York commemorated him in the National 
Capitol. . 

For a quarter. of a century John Jay served his state and 
nation with zeal and ability, and he left a lasting imprint 
upon the history of both. Born and brought up in easy 
circumstances, allied to many of the great families of the 
colony, trained to the bar, he nevertheless threw in his lot 
with the patriots. 


President of the Continental Congress 


Jay was a member of both the First and Second Con- 
tinental Congresses (and later president of that body) and 
took an active part in the deliberations of both. He was 
largely responsible for drawing up the constitution of New 
York, which served as a model for those of other states. His 
abilities, tact, and moderation recommended him for diplo- 
macy, and he was sent as representative first to Spain, then 
to France, where he helped draw up the final treaty of peace 
between the United States and Britain. 

All this was but the beginning of a long career. On his 
return to America he was called from his Westchester farm 
to serve as Secretary of Foreign Affairs for the Confedera- 
tion. He was not a member of the Constitutional Convention, 
but with Madison and Hamilton composed that famous 
series of papers, The Federalist, which was both an explana- 
tion of the Constitution and an argument for it. When the 
Constitution was ratified, Washington offered Jay any post 
in the new government which he cared to take. He chose 
the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court. 

As the first of our Chief Justices, Jay set the precedents, 
marked out the procedures, which the Court was subse- 
quently to follow. Not a great deal of business came before 
the Court in those early days, but there was at least one 
case of great importance. That was the case of Chisholm vs. 
Georgia, in 1793. The details of the case are unimportant, 
but the principles set forth are of lasting importance. Those 
principles are, in short, the supremacy of the National Gov- 
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ernment, the power of the Court to apply the Constitution 
to the states, and the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people. 

For Jay was both a thorough conservative and a thorough 
Democrat. It is a mistake to suppose that these things do not 
go together. He had been a conservative in 1774 and 1775 
when he joined the revolution. He was a conservative in 
1793 when he argued that in the United States Old World 
notions of sovereignty were outdated, and the New World 
notions of popular sovereignty triumphant. He was a con- 
servative — that is, in his political principles — in believing 
that the best way to conserve the state and property and the 
good things of life was to entrust them to the people rather 
than to kings or privileged classes. 

While still on the Supreme Court, Jay was asked by 
Washington to undertake a special mission to England. At 
that time England and the United States were on the verge 
of another war. The British had failed to give up some of 
the frontier posts: the Americans had failed to restore the 
property of Loyalists. There was trouble about the war 
between England and France and especially about American 
ships on the high seas. 


Birth of International Arbitration 


Jay concluded a treaty with England which settled at 
least some of these questions, and arranged to have pthers 
settled by arbitration. This was the first provision for inter- 
national arbitration in modern history. The treaty was sav- 
agely attacked ir the Senate, but finally ratified. Peace was 
maintained. ° 


Governor of New York 


While in England, Jay had been nominated and elected 
Governor of New York. On his return he resigned from the 
Supreme Court to accept this position. He served as gov- 
ernor for six years, and he signed the act abolishing slavery 
in New York. He retired in 1801 to his Westchester farm. 
Here he lived on for almost 30 years, cultivating his land 
and orchard, enjoying his family, keeping up with his old 
friends of Revolutionary days. 

He was not a dramatic person, nor a highly popular one. 
He was — or seemed — cold, aloof, superior, a man of learn- 
ing, a thorough gentleman, something of an aristocrat. In 
his character he was closer to Hamilton than to Jefferson, 
closer to Washington than to either. Indeed he was the 
Washington kind of person, with that same complete integ- 
rity, sincerity, simplicity, purity of conduct and of sentiment, 
that distinguished his great fellow patriot. 





Arabs fear Jewish settlers 
would make them minority. 


N the land where the ideal of “Peace on Earth, Good Will 

toward Men” was first proclaimed, there is today neither 
peace nor good will. : 

Like the baby in the famous Old Testament story, Pales- 
tine is claimed by two mothers. It would take the wisdom of 
a King Solomon to solve the case. Unhappily, the “Promised 
Land” has become the too-much-Promised Land. It was 
promised by the Bible to the Jews, by the Koran to the 
Arabs, and by the British government to both — the Jews 
and the Arabs. 

In recent weeks, the question of Palestine’s future has 
given rise to a series of riots and clashes in the Holy Land, 
Egypt and Tripolitania. Palestine is now a world problem. 
In a special sense, it is our own — America’s — problem, too. 


The Issue—Haven for Displaced Jews 


Behind the current outbreaks of violence is the desperate 
plight of the surviving Jews of Europe. Of Europe’s pre-war 
Jewish population of 7,500,000, no féwer than 5,700,000 — 
men, women and children — have perished as victims of 
Nazi aggression 

Last August President Truman asked Britain to admit 
100,000 “stateless” Jews into Palestine. British Foreign Sec- 
retary Bevin recently annouriced that the United States and 
Britain had agreed to form a joint committee to inquire into 
the problem. Mr. Bevin stated that in time Palestine would 
become a trustee state of the United Nations Organization. 
Eventually, it would have self-government — as a Palestinian 
state, not a Jewish state. In the meantime, Britain would 
maintain the present monthly quota of 1,500 immigrants. 

Observers interpreted Mr. Bevin’s statement as a rejection 
of President Truman’s plea. The statement displeased both 
Jewish and Arab leaders. Palestinian Jews protested by call- 
ing a general strike, 

Let us examine the facts that are undisputed and con- 
ceded by both sides 


WORLD PROBLEMS 


Palestine is the birthplace of three religions — Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism. It is also the gateway to 
three continents — Europe, Asia, and Africa. It affords an 
excellent outlet for Middle East oil, and is a strategic site 
for a naval base to guard the Mediterranean. 

In size and shape, Palestine resembles the state of Ver- 
mont. Its area ot 10,429 square miles contains some of the 
greenest land on earth, and some of the most barren. The 
Jewish people own only six per cent of the land. The popula- 
tion of Palestine consists of 1,100,000 Arabs and about 
550,000 Jews. The Jews and the Arabs belong to the same 
race. They are both Semites. 

From the time of the conquest of Palestine by Joshua 
(about 1400 B.C.) to the destruction of the Hebrew state 
by the Romans in 70 A.D., Palestine was the home of the 
Jewish people. In the seventh century, the country was over- 
run by the Moslems. In 1516, it became part of the Turkish 
Empire, where it remained unti] World War I. 

At the Versailles Conference in 1919, Palestine was 
regarded as Turkish territory whose political future could 
be determined by the victorious Allies. It was mandated to 
Great Britain. ig 

Now let us examine Palestine’s present. In 1896, Dr. 

Theodor Herzl founded a 
movement called Zionism, 
aimed at the establishment 
of a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine. A _ leading 
Zionist is Dr. Chaim Weiz- 


Jews irrigated deserts, built 
cities, industries, a university. 


United Palestine Appeal 
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mann, a world-renowned scientist. His chemical discoveries 
greatly aided the Allied cause during World War I. In 
recognition of Dr. Weizmann’s contribution to the war 
effort, the British government endorsed Zionism as a reason- 
able objective. Jewish legions were organized which fought 
valiantly alongside British troops to liberate Palestine. 

Legally, the Jewish title to Palestine rests on the Declara- 
tion issued on November 2, 1917, by Lord Balfour, who 
was then Britain’s Foreign Secretary. The famous Balfour 
Declaration stated that: “His Majesty’s Government view 
with favor the establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine . . .” 


Balfour Declaration Endorsed by United States 


The Declaration was approved by President Wilson and 
endorsed by all the Allied powers. It was also embodied in 
the Palestine’ mandate when Palestine was placed under 
British control by the League of Nations. On June 30, 1922, 
by unanimous vote of both houses of Congress a resolution 
was adopted approving the Balfour Declaration. 

Let us analyze the Arab side of the story. Arabs counter 
the Zionists’ arguments by asserting that possession is nine- 
tenths of the law They claim Palestine as their land by virtue 
of occupation. Since 638 A.D., when Palestine was invaded 
and settled by the followers of Caliph Omar, the Arabs 
have constituted a majority of the population. 

The Arabs’ legal claim, however, is somewhat vague. It 
is based on British overtures made by Col. T. E. Lawrence 
in 1915 to the late Sherif Hussein of Mecca. Lawrence was 
trying to gain Arab cooperation for the Allies in World 
War I. The British promised the Arabs independence as the 
price of revolt against the Turks. 

The terms of the alliance were contained in letters sent 
to Hussein in January, 1916, by British General Sir Henry 
McMahon. Hussein was promised most of the Arab penin- 
sula with the exception of “the portion of Syria lying to the 
west of the districts of Damascus, Home, Hama and Aleppo.’ 

During the years preceding World War II, British policy 
toward Palestine zigzagged. In 1937, when Arab-Jewish 
bloodshed was at its peak, the British government endeav- 
ored to divide the country between the Arabs and the Jews. 
Neither side viewed the project favorably. 

Finally, in May, 1939, Great Britain issued a White 
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Paper which is the immediate cause of the present unrest. 
It fixed March 31, 1944, as the date when Jewish immigra- 
tion to Palestine must end. Up to that date only 75,000 
more Jews would be permitted to enter Palestine. 

The League of Nations’ Mandates Commission rejected 
the White Paper as a contradiction of the Mandate. When 
World War II broke out, the issue was held in abeyance. 
Today, seven months after V-E Day, the White Paper is still 
in effect. The present monthly quota of 1,500 immigrants is 
permitted by Britain despite the White Paper. 

The Jewish pioneers, backed by capital and modern sci- 
ence, have built modern cities on what used to be sand 
dunes, and prosperous farm colonies on newly irrigated 
lands. They have also built industries, universities and 
hospitals. The Jews claim that Arab health, educational, and 
living standards have greatly benefited from Jewish enter- 
prise. Arabs claim these gains result from British efforts. 

Whatever the political future of Palestine, the immediate 
issue is the unrestricted admission of the Jews of Europe. 


Palestine, in center of Arab world, is size of Vermont. 


Copyrieht by *he Newspaper ''*t 
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Navy Secretary Forrestal (left) Welcomes Adm. Nimitz. 


HE greatest naval power in the history of the world came 

to flower in the United States during the time that Secre- 
tary of the Navy James Vincent Forrestal has served at the 
Navy Department. For he has been successively Under Sec- 
retary and then Secretary of the ‘Navy. He has seen our 
Navy achieve its greatest victories since the days of the 
Frigate Constitution. 


Enlisted in Navy in World War | 


It is not generally known that Mr. Forrestal served in 
the Navy throughout World War I. He enlisted as a sea- 
man, second class, and later became an ensign in the naval 
air force. During part of this period he served in the Navy 
Department in Washington in the office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Aviation Division. 

Mr. Forrestal was graduated from Princeton in 1915, after 
attending public schools in Beacon, N. Y., where he was 
born. He worked part of his way through college, where he 
was voted the member of his class most likely to succeed. 
He boxed, served on the Senior Council, and edited the 
Daily Princetonian. In private life Mr. Forrestal has been an 
investment banker. He was president of the firm of Dillon 
Read and Company when he entered the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration in 1940. 

At that time he accepted President Roosevelt’s invitation 
to serve as one of the White House Assistants, specializing 
in Latin-American affairs, with which he had become fa- 
miliar as an investment banker. Hardly had he started on 
these duties in June of 1940, however, before he was an 
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pointed to the newly-created post of Under Secretary of the 
Navy in August. 

Here he served as aide to Secretary of the Navy Knox, 
directing industrial matters and mying the groundwork for 
the mammoth rearmament program which was soon to roll 
up tremendous volume. In 1940 the United States Navy had 
383 combat vessels and 189,000 men in the service. In the 
fall of 1944 the service had grown to more than 1,500 com- 
bat ships, supplemented by some 50,000 vessels, including 
landing craft. The total Navy personnel was 3,600,000 and 
more than. 100,000 women were included in all branches 
of the service. y 

During the entire war period, Secretary Forrestal was 
moving rapidly about.the world naval battlefront. His tastes 
are simple in the extreme. Mr. Forrestal can “cover 10,000 
miles in a brief case.” He was present at the landing opera- 
tion on the Normandy beachheads and subsequently went 
ashore. 

Married since 1926, Mr. Forrestal, his wife and two sons 
(Michael, 16, and Peter, 14) live in Georgetown, near 
Washington. He has a farm in Dytchess County, New York, 
which is the home county of the late President Roosevelt. 

During October, a sweeping reorganization of the Navy 


-Department took place. Its operations are now handled by 


three grand divisions. These include military matters, ad- 
ministrative affairs and business related to industry. 

The position of commander in chief of the fleet has been 
abolished. Its major functions were transferred to the chief 
ot naval operations. In general, the revamped Navy De- 
partment will undertake to pull apart the somewhat make- 
shift expansion made necessary by wartime pressure, and to 
fit the pieces into the new organization. 

This brings us to the matter of a unified Army-Navy setup 
as a Department of National Defense. The Navy balks at 
the proposal, considering itself the nation’s first line of 
defense. Naval leaders fear that the Navy’s power might be 
weakened by assimilation. 


May Enter Political Heavyweight Class in 1948 

Sentiment in Congress is swinging toward the unified- 
command idea. The feeling is that the atomic bomb as a 
new weapon calls for a basic revision of all military tactics, 
and that this shift can be best made by a unified depart- 
ment. Mr. Forrestal has not committed himself on this im- 
portant matter. The belief is that personally he tends to 
favor the merger — but he will probably be loyal to the ma- 
jority sentiment among his ranking officers. 

The emergency of Secretary Forrestal as a political figure 
is being noted by Washington observers. In terms of per- 
sonality, he has the basic ingredients which go to make up 
a successful public official. He is energetic, popular, politi- 
cally alert and has a wide range of public interests. 

Should President Truman — as now seems highly prob- 
able — be a candidate for the White House nomination in 
1948, there are many here who believe that Mr. Forrestal 
will run on the ticket with him as the Vice Presidential 
nominee. 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 
dur Washington Correspondent 
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Prime Minister Attlee told joint session of Congress that civilization can 
survive A-bomb only if we accept Christian principle of man’s brotherhood. 


UNO to Control Atom Bomb 


What Happened: President Truman 
and Prime Minister Attlee met “to dis- 
cuss world affairs in the light — the ter- 
rible light — of the discovery of atomic 
energy.” They were joined in their 
talks by Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
of Canada, the third partner to the 
atomic bomb secret. 

The result was a _ thousand-word 
statement that proposed the creation of 
a United Nations commission to control 
the threat of atomic destruction in the 
world. Specifically, the Commission 
would be charged with the duty of pre- 
paring proposgls on these four points: 

“1. For extending between all na- 


tions the exchange of basic scientific in- . 


formation [on all subjects] for peaceful 
ends. 

“2. For control of atomic energy to 
the extent necessary to ensure its use 
only for peaceful purposes. 

“3. For the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons and of 
all other major weapons adaptable to 
mass destruction. 

“4. For effective safeguards by way 
of inspection and other means to protect 
, complying States against the hazards of 
violations and invasions.” 

Overshadowing these points in im- 
portance was the announcement that 
the U. S., Britain, and Canada, which 
alone possess the “know-how” of atomic 
bomb manufacture, would not share 


that knowledge until “it is possible to 
devise effective, reciprocal, and enforce- 
able safeguards acceptable to all na- 
tions.” This means that we will not dis- 
close to other nations the technical proc- 
esses employed in manufacturing atomic 
bombs until machinery can be set up 
to make sure that these other nations 
will not use the bombs to wage aggres- 
sive wars. Other nations would give the 
UNO their atomic bomb secrets. 

The statement made a distinction be- 
tween what was called the “fundamental 
scientific information” about atomic de- 
velopments and “the specialized infor- 
mation regarding the practical applica- 
tion of atomic energy.” 

In the preface to their proposals, the 
three leaders declared flatly, “We are 
aware that the only complete protection 
for the civilized world from the de- 
structive use of scientific knowledge lies 
in the prevention of war. No system of 
safeguards that can be devised will of 
itself provide an effective guarantee 
against production of atomic weapons 
by a nation bent on aggression. Nor can 
we ignore the possibility of the develop- 
ment of other weapons, or of new meth- 
ods of warfare, which may constitute as 
great a threat to civilization as the mili- 
tary news of atomic energy.” 

What’s Behind It: The $64 question 
is: Will Russia accept the decisions of 
the Big Two? It takes only two to make 
a decision. But it requires the consent 
of all of the Big Three to put it in force. 
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SENIOR 


Civil War in China Grows 


What Happened: It’s been a mighty 
short peace for the Chinese. No sooner 
did the war with Japan end, when they 
began scrapping among themselves. For 
several weeks there has been heavy 
fighting between the Chinese Commu- 
nists and the troops of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist Govern- 
ment. The stake is control of industrial 
North China and Manchuria. 

Caught in the cross-fire are about 
50,000 U. S. Marines. Their presence 
in Manchuria carries the dangér of un- 
intentionally involving us in China’s 
family squabble. To avoid any “inci- 
dents,” both Secretary of State James 
Byrnes and Lieut. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, U. S. Commander jn 
China, announced that our troops are 
being withdrawn. 

Chinese Communists have been 
charging that American troops are inter- 
vening directly on the side of the Na- 
tionalists, Secretary of War Robert Pat- 
terson declared in Washington that 
U. S. troops will not engage in civil 
strife unless attacked. Marines are 
guarding ports in North China where 
American transports are landing Na- 


‘ tionalist troops. These ports are ringed 


by Chinese Communist forces. There 
were also reports that Russia is evacuat- 
ing Manchuria, and that she has granted 
permission to the Chinese Nationalist 
Government to fly 1,500 troops a day 
into Changchun, Mancliurian capital. 

The sole ray of hope is a recent 
agreement between the Kuomintang 
and the Chinese Reds. They agreed to 
call the Political Consultative Council 
to settle China’s undeclared civil war. 

What's Behind It: Among the back- 
ers of the Kuomintang are many reac- 
tionaries with fascist leanings. Similarly, 
the Chinese Communists are the kind 
of “democrats” who believe in rule by 
firing squads and concentration camps. 

There is, however, a third side to the 
dispute — the rapidly growing Demo- 
cratic League, composed of Chinese lib- 
erals and intellectuals. It was through 
their efforts that the deadlocked Reds 
and Nationalists were forced to submit 
their differences to the Political Con- 
sultative Council. The Council consists 
of representatives of all Chinese political 
parties. 
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International News 


Nationalist troops parade in Shanghai on anniversary of China’s independ- 
ence armed with U.S. machine guns, flame throwers, bazookas, and rifles. 


Indonesians Seek Peace 


What Happened: The unrecognized 
Indonesian Republic has a new Premier, 
and with him a new hope for peace. 
Achmed Soekarno is still “President,” 
but the new Premier, Sutan Sjahrir, a 
moderate Socialist, now holds the reins 
of power. He is determined to halt hos- 
tilities. The British had previously 
launched a full-scale attack on Indo- 
nesian forces after they had turned down 
an ultimatum to surrender their arms 
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In 1942, Queen Wilhelmina offered 
Indonesia equal partnership in govern- 
ment as a dominion in the Netherlands 
commonwealth. Last month, the offer 
was renewed. But Soekarno was holding 
out for complete independence. 

What's Behind It: It is well-estab- 
lished that Soekarno was a Japanese 
quisling. But this does not change the 
fact that a majority of the Indonesians 
desire independence. 


France in Cabinet Crisis 


What Happened: Four days after the 
Constituent Assembly unanimously 
elected him interim President of France, 
General de Gaulle offered to resign. His 
letter was addressed to Felix Gouin, 
President of the Assembly. De Gaulle 
stated that he was deadlocked with the 
Communists over the allotment of chi¢t 
Cabinet ministries. The Communists 
insisted on holding one of the big three 
posts — War, Foreign Affairs, or Interior. 

What's Behind It: In a radio speech 
De Gaulle said he did not believe the 
Cummunists are nationalistic enough to 
be trusted with one of the chief Cabinet 
posts. The Communists therefore re- 
fused to join a three-party appeal to 
have De Gaulle reconsider his stand. 
However, De Gaulle is immensely pop- 
ular with the people. A great effort will 
be made by Socialist and Popular Re- 
publican leaders to work out a com- 
promise. 


Pearl Harbor Heariags 


What Happened: The year's biggest 
Congressional show opened when the 
joint Senate-House committee investi- 
gating the Pearl Harbor attack began 
public hearings. The first item entered 
into the record was a 253-page copy of 
Japanese diplomatic messages intercept- 
ed between July 1 and Dec. 8, 1941. 
The messages showed that for six 
months before Pearl Harbor, some 
Washington officials knew Japan’s plan 
to move from French Indo-China to the 
Netherlands Indies and onward to take 
Singapore. The messages, which were 
in Japanese code that we cracked, re- 
vealed Japan’s plan to break the power 
of the English-speaking world in the 
Orient. 

Before the hearings finish at the end 
of the year, 48 witnesses are slated to 
be questioned. Among them will be 
Governor Thomas Dewey of New York, 
former Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
and former Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson.. Committee members stated 
that the “dynamite” wil! be in the story 
of Capt. Alwin D. Kramer, the Naval 
Intelligence Officer who delivered de- 
coded Japanese messages to the White 
House the night of Dec. 6, 1941. 

President Truman has directed that 
any member of a Government agency 
may volunteer any information on the 
Pearl Harbor affair to the committee. 

What's Behind It: The investigation 
was supposed to determine exactly who 
was responsible for the disaster, and to 
what degree. The inquiry is breaking 
down into“a squabble between Demo- 
crats and Republicans. Therefore, it is 
losing the importance it might have had. 


Press Assn. 


Felix Gouin, Socialist, was elected to 
head French Constituent Assembly. 
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War of Wages vs. Prices 


What Happened: The threat of an 
industry-wide strike hangs heavy over 
the head of the auto industry. Battle 
lines stiffened in Detroit as the Ford 
Motor Company made a surprise coun- 
ter-move against the United Automobile 
Workers. The company not only rejected 
the union’s demand for a 30 per cent 
wage increase. It asked the UAW for 31 
modifications in its contract with the 
company. This is necessary to give man- 
agement as much security as the union 
gets, Ford officials maintained. 

In its negotiations with General 
Motors, the union stood firm. It rejected 
a counter proposal by the company for 
wage increases of 10 per cent for GM’s 
350,000 hourly workers. The union also 
condemned counter proposals by the 
Chrysler Corporation, saying they would 
destroy collective bargaining. 

Conditions were approaching the 
blowing point in the steel industry too. 
United States Steel refused to resume 
negotiations on the $2-a-day increase 
asked by the United Steel Workers until 
the OPA grants price increases. 

What’s Behind It: [t is reported that 
the UAW had expected to sign a con- 
tract with Ford very soon. This would 
have started production at the Ford 
plant and forced GM and Chrysler, who 
compete with Ford, into a settlement. 
The Ford line-up with the other two 
companies may foil the UAW’s “divide 
and conquer” plan. 


Compulsory Training Issue 


What Happened: General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower warned 
Congressmen that America must train 
its youth because there would be no time 
to prepare if the country were attacked 
again. Home from his duties in Germany 
for a brief visit, he told the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee that compulsory 
peacetime military training was neces- 
sary to preserve peace. 

We must train 18- and 19-year-olds 
“to avert World War III, not re-fight 
World War II,” the General said. His 
warning was similar to the previous testi- 
mony of Secretary of War Robert Pat- 
terson. 

A move by opponents of military train- 
ing legislation to postpone action until 
January was defeated, so that the House 
committee could continue hearings. 

What’s Behind It: New techniques in 
warfare have convinced military ‘men 
that we must never be caught unpre- 
pared again. The other side argues that 
these same techniques make a trained 
manpower reserve unnecessary. 


Acme 
Cordell Hull, ex-Secretary of State, 
was awarded Nobel Peace Prize. 


Hull Awarded Nobel Prize 


What Happened: Cordell Hull, 
“father” of the United Nations Organi- 
zation, won the 1945 Nobel Peace Prize 
for his efforts. The former U. S. Secre- 
tary of State was chosen by the Nobel 
Committee of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment as the person who did the most 
to preserve the peace of the world. The 
committee also announced that the 1944 
peace prize would go to the International 
Committee of the Red Cross in Geneva 
for its work among prisoners of war. 

What’s Behind It: The 74-year-old 
statesman is the eighth American to re- 
ceive the peace prize since the first an- 
nual award was made in 1901. The prize 
will probably be about $30,000. Hull set 
the pattern by which the nations of the 
world could work together against ag- 
gression. 


Rube Goldberg in New York Sun 


it’s All Right If You Can Do It. 


SENIOR 


UNO Use of U. S. Troops 


What Happened: Congress went one 
more step in the direction of full par- 
ticipation by the United States in the 
United Nations Organization. By unani- 
mous vote, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee approved a bill granting 
America’s representative on the Security 
Council the right to vote the use of 
American troops to enforce peace with- 
out specific Congressional consent. 

The bill also sets up the method by 
which Congress will approve UNO 
agreements on the size and types of 
armed forces, their degree of readiness, 
and their locations. Approval will be 
given by passing a law or joint resolution 
rather than by a treaty. 

Other sections of the bill set up the 
rules by which the President will appoint 
our representative to the Security Coun- 
cil, the five American delegates to the 
General Assembly, and officials needed 
for other UNO agencies. 

Progress has also been made in clear- 
ing the way for the first full-dress meet- 
ing of the General Assembly. The execu- 
tive committee of the UNO preparatory 
commission adjourned in London after 
planning a session of the 51 nations for 
early in 1946. 

What’s Behind It: This bill represents 
a victory for the Administration and a 
defeat for those who wished to cripple 
the UNO by reservations. It is a con- 
crete demonstration of America’s deter- 
mination to preserve the peace. 


Federal Pay May Go Up 


What Happened: Top-notch people 
do not want to work for Uncle Sam. He 
does not pay high enough wages. This 
is the argument of Government officials 
who support proposals for 20 per cent 
pay increases for civil service employees 
and higher salaries for Congressmen, 
judges, and other Government heads. 

“The patriotic impulse to serve at 
meager salaries has gone with the end of 
the war,” Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson told the Senate Civil Service 
Committee. The committee is consider- 
ing a bill to double the present $10,000 a 
year salaries of Congressmen and Fed- 
eral District judges. Supreme Court Jus- 
tices and Cabinet officers would also get 
a $10,000 raise. Move than 1,000,000 
white-collar workets ould benefit. 

What’s Behind It: [he object is to 
bring the incomes of civil service work- 
ers in line with the cost-of-living in- 
crease. Opponents in Congress and pri- 
vate employers believe that the raise 
would set a pattern for nationwide 
higher wage demands. 
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HE fast, sturdy portable typewriter pic- 
tured here—Smith-Corona “Clipper,” com- 
plete with carrying case—is now on display at 
your dealer's. For student, writer, or business 
man of woman, there’s no more practical 
Christmas gift—nor one more welcome. 
The immediate supply is of course extremely 
limited, but production should increase rapidly 
over the next few months, and orders may be 


placed now. Price $54.50 plus taxes. Other 
Smith-Corona portable models— “Sterling” and 
“Silent” —will also be available soon. Ask your 
dealer for iHustrated folder. 


Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE | NEW YORK 





ties and Tests te? Social 


!. PALESTINE 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. In 70 A.D. the Hebrew state was 
destroyed by the: (a) Romans; (b) 
Moslems; (c) Turks; (d) Greeks. 

2. From 1516 until the end of World 
War I it was a part of the: (a) British 
Empire; (b) Turkish Empire; (c) Ara- 
bian Empire; (d) Italian Empire. 

3. It is at present a British: (a) col- 
ony; (b) mandate; (c) commonwealth; 
(d) dependency. 

4. The British “White Paper”: (a) 
partitioned Palestine between Jews and 
Arabs; (b) set up an independent Arab 
state; (c) set up an independent legis- 
lature; (d) restricted Jewish immigra- 
tion. 

5. Theodor Herzl was a founder of 
the: (a) Arab League; (b) League of 
Nations; (c) Zionist movement; (d) 
World Court. 


ll, LABOR CONFERENCE 


Complete the following sentences by 
writing the correct word in each space. 

1. The United Automobile Workers 
Union asks for a _________ per cent 
wage increase to meet higher living 
costs, 

2. Walter 
president of the UAW. 

3. The Act of 
1935 first gave labor a legal right to de- 
mand collective bargaining. 

4. The Smith-Connally Act requires 
the to take a strike vote at 
union request. 

5. John L. organized 
the CIO on an industrial union plan. 

6. The CIO opposed the craft union 
system of the 


ill. JOHN JAY 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 


is vice 











1. John Jay was one of the authors 
ot: (a) the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; (b) the Constitution; (c) The 
Federalist; (d) Poor Richard’s Almanac. 

2. He served under Washington as 
our first: (a) Secretary of State; (b) 
Chief Justice; (c) Vice President; (d) 
Attorney-General. 

3. Later he resigned to become Gov- 
ernor of; (a) New York; (b) Massa- 
chusetts; (c) Pennsylvania; (d) Vir- 
ginia. 

4. In the case of Chisholm vs. Georgia 
he established the principle of: (a) 
states rights; (b) supremacy of the 


National Government; (c) abolition ot 
slavery; (d) collective bargaining. 

5. A provision for international ar- 
bitration was included in the treaty he 
made with: (a) France; (b) Spain; (c) 
Mexico; (d) England. 


IV. NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Complete the following sentences by 
writing the correct name in each space. 

1. The 1945 Nobel Peace Prize was 
awarded to 

2. Among those who will be called to 
testify in the Pearl Harbor inquiry is 
former Secretary of War 

3. The Senate Foreign 
Committee is headed by 





Relations 
Senator 





4. British Foreign Secretary 
announced an agreement with the U. S. 
to form a committee of inquiry into the 
Palestine problem. 

5. The U. S. Commander in China 
is Lt. General 

6. The capital of Manchuria is 








7. President Truman and Prime Min- 
ister Attlee were joined by Canadian 
Prime Minister to 
discuss atomic bomb secrecy. 
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PALESTINE 


“Have the Arabs a Case?” by Eliahu 
Ben-Horin, The Nation, October 20, 1945. 

“Which Way Zionism?” by James Mor- 
gan Read, New Republic, May 14, 1945. 

“The New Arab Federation,” by Sidney 
B. Fay, Current History, May, 1945. 

“The Explosive Middle East,” by F. 
Lawrence Babcock, Fortune, September, 
1944. 

“The Palestine Question: Is There an 
Answer?” radio discussion by William E. 
Hocking, Arthur P, Scott, and Carl H. Voss, 
University of Chicago Round Table, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 10c. 


MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 


“Wages, Prices and Employment,” by 
George Soule, New Republic, November 
5, 1945, p. 592. 

“End Labor Wars Too,” by Joseph H. 
Ball, Collier’s, October 27, 1945, p. 15. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Chaim Weizmann (chim vits min) ( pro- 
nounce the “ch” as in the Scotch word 
loch. ) 

Tel Aviv (tél 4 vév) 

Tripolitania (tré.pé lé ta ny&) 


Who's Who 


DAVID BEN GURION 


A streamlined city in the old land of 
Palestine? Miles of oranges groves in 
what was once a parched desert? Over 
2,300 factories in the Holy Land? Yes, 
the farms, the city, and the industries 
were built from scratch by a half-million 
Jews under the guidance of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. International head 
of the Agency is Dr. Chaim Weizmann 
(see Scholastic March 13, 1944), and 
Chairman of the Agency’s Executive is 
David ben Gurion. 

Born near Warsaw, stocky, 59-year- 
old David Gurion was inspired by Theo- 
dor Herzl, founder of Zionism. Believ- 
ing that more Jews should become farm- 
ers and develop the Holy Land, David 
Gurion migrated to Palestine in the early 
1900s. During World War I, he fought 
with the Jewish Legion under Britain’s 
General Allenby, to free Palestine of 
the Turks. 


EMIR ABDULLAH 


For the first time since the 7th cen- 
tury, the seven Arab states, with their 
more than 30 million people, have united 
to form an Arab League. The League’s 
present problem is to keep Palestine 
from becoming a Jewish state. One of 
the key figures in the League is Emir 
Abdullah, ruler of Trans-Jordan. 

A crack shot, poet, chess player and 
horseman, 63-year-old Emir Abdullah 
is a loyal friend of Britain. Surviving 
head of the Hashimite descendants of 
Mohammed, he always has hoped the 
British would make him king of all Arab 
states. His uncle was Sherif of Mecca 
under the Turks, and Abdullah was held 
a hostage by the Turks when he was 
14 years old. He then helped the British 
defeat the Turks. 

One of the few Arabs who really un- 
derstands world history, the highly cul- 
tured Emir prefers to sit in his black 
Bedouin tent than in his two modern 
palaces. He is the elder brother of Faisal, 
King of Iraq. 


United Paiestiam  Appes iti-h Combine 


DAVID BEN GURIO: EMIR ABDULLAH 





Know what the railroads are doing — now that the 
0 war is over? 


They’re moving troops! West Coast, East Coast, up 
and down and across the country — more troops are 
moving right now than at any time during the war 
— — 1,300,000 in November with still more coming in 
ome te December, and it’s going to be much like that for 
> Over several months to come. 
1? Yes, 


vor But this time they’re headed mostly toward home, 
ustries 


‘Ni and although the job of handling so many in such 
Jewish a short time is another challenge, it’s a job the rail- -) 
i head roads tackle with enthusiastic determination. Still DeOtapiepmes & 
aeneum in their fighting togs, they will keep right on—as service and honor him. 
), and they have done straight through the war — provid- 
itive is ing 97% of all the transportation for military 
personnel traveling under orders. 


_. Plans for the future? Yes —the release of material 


Believ- which could not be had during the war has 
ny onal enabled railroads to get started on a large-scale 
David program of improvements all along the line, 
e early including new locomotives, new and better 
fought cars and trains and more of them. They 
ritain’s are looking ahead, and working with 
tine of foresight and confidence to new 
high standards of efficient opera- 
tion and service. 


But first of all they’re bring- 
th cen- ing these young men 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 


= —CARRIED MORE THAN 90% OF ALL 
R Combine MILITARY FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS — 
)ULLAH : 





BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


MICHAEL PUPIN (1858-1935) 
"From Immigrant to Inventor” 


wit tending his oxen at night near the Serbian village where he was 
born, Michael Pupin first wondered what light and sound were. In Amer- 
ica he was able to study light and sound scientifically and apply the prin- 
ciples he learned in many useful inventions. 

Pupin tended mules, did farm work, and labored in a cracker factory 
while learning English and preparing to enter Columbia College. After gradu- 
= honors, he studied further under leading scientists both here and 
a ; : 

From 1889 until 1929 Pupin taught at Columbia and inspired many pupils 
who became famous scientists. He received 34 patents for inventions, and 
contributed much to the founding of the American Mathematical Society, 
the American Physical Society, and the National Research Council. 


fal 2. He studied after work and 

aaa ©6won a scholarship to Colum- 
bia College. Later, Pupin 
studied under Helmholtz, the 
great physicist, in Berlin. 
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1. Pupin was 15 when he arrived in America with five cents, the 
clothes he wore, and a red fez. His first achievement was to rescue 
the fez from New York newsboys who made fun of him. 


























3.Pupin remembered 400K HOW YOU CAN T WOW THE DOCTOR 
Helmholtz’s advice SEE THE CAN EASILY 
when he returned to BIRD SHOT! m REMOVE 
Columbia. In the col- a \\) 

lege laboratory he in- 
vented the ingenious 
device by which we 
tune in our radios. 


THIS REMINDS “) 








rye OF THE SERB/AN 
BAGPIPER 
ADJUSTING HIS 
INSTRUMENT. / 
CALL /T ELECTRICAL 


5. Another of his inventions 
. increased the range of long- 
4. In 1896 Pupin made the first distance phones. In 1915, a 
X-ray photograph in America. He nation-wide program honor- 
later found how to obtain a fin- ing Pupin was carried on 
ished picture in a few minutes. “pupinized” telephone lines. 


Don Burgess e 
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THE CHANGING 


LD Uncle Bogg Trivitt tilted his hickory chair against 
the rough log wall of his cabin and let fly a stream of 
tobacco juice into a clump of blackberry bushes beside the 
stoop. “Young folks has a heap of newfangled notions,” he 
spoke more to himself than to me, seated on the step rock, 
or to. Phemie, his wife, on a low stool beside him peeling 
potatoes. “Now take that thar glass window!” He jerked a 
thumb toward the new window of his once windowless abode 
high in the Kentucky mountains. “It’s our Jasper’s doin’s. 
He’s a sailor boy. And the lace curtain is our Marthie Ann’s 
notion. She’s j'ined up with them wimmin in white shrouds.” 
Slowly he crossed one bony knee over the other. “I’m bound 
to own a glass window does let in light. But, me and 
Phemie made on a right smart spell without it. Though our 
boy never let up till he got it tha.. Had to bust a hole in this 
side wall big enough to throw a heifer through,” he com- 
plained. 

There was a long moment of silence before Old Uncle 
Bogg continued. “Young folks has got a heap o’ curious 
idees outten this war, and some good ‘uns, I reckon, Jasper 
sent back his first govermint pay and give orders. ‘Put a 
glass window in main house, Pa!’ he writ, ‘so’s Ma don’t 
have to stumble around like a blind dog in a meat-house.’ ” 
A furrowed line marked Old Bogg’s brow. “We no sooner 
got the glass window sot in, till Marthie Ann sent the fancy 
curtain to cover over it!” He shook his head in perplexity 

Old Bogg’s mate, smiling complacently, paused to whet 
her knife on the edge of the crock, “That's not all our young 
‘uns had bought outten their govermint pay. Marthie Ann 
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writ, ‘Here’s my nurse-woman pay for a whole month. It’s 
for both of you.’” 

Again the old man took up the story. “We got all sorts of 
pretty pic’ters on the floor,” he glowed with pride. 

I was puzzled until he urged me to look inside. 

Proudly he pointed to the new Congoleum rug. In garish 
colors Priscilla was pictured at the spinning wheel; there 
was a slave in gay flowered frock and red bandana beside a 
white-columned mansion; an airplane, a jeep, a green forest, 
a vase of red and yellow roses. 

“Marthie Anri writ she was tard seein’ her Ma stumble 
over them corn shuck rugs and plaited rag throws she'd 
made outten our old wearin’ clothes. And look yonder!” he 
pointed te a gold-framed mirror, “ “Git a lookin’ glass,’ our 
girl give orders to her Ma, ‘like you ever craved in the mail 
order catalogue. And hang it over the bureau indoors!’ ” 
Old Uncle Bogg shook his head in confusion. All his life he 
had shaved by a cracked _looking-glass in the comb case that 
hung outside on the stoop. “We darsen contrary Marthie 
Ann’s orders, so thar it is!” 

Times have changed in the mountains. 

This spring of '42 as I journeyed farther from the level 
land near the foothills of Kentucky into the heart of Ap- 
palachia — the Big Sandy country —I was more and more - 
amazed at what I saw. First of all, I was able to travel all 
the way by automobile. 

I mentioned this to old Zepheniah Preston, who had Jived 
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The author, nicknamed “The Traipsin’ Woman” 
reports on how her people have reacted to war 
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“all his indurin’ life, nigh on to ninety-two year” there on 
the same creek. 

“Yas, the road’s been fixed,” he drawled matter-of-factly. 
“The boys offen these creeks and outten these hollers has 
larnt a heap from this war. Cut their eye-teeth since they 
fit in all them battles.” 

Old Zepheniah casually called off places like Tunisia, 
Metz, Anzio, Formosa, Bataan, Wake Island, Pearl Harbor, 
as familiarly as creeks and hollows there in his mountains. 
“They've writ back letters from acrost the waters to their 
elders, give orders what they want did. ‘Sign that right-o- 
way, Pa. We darsen be a stumblin’ block to nobody . . . 
we've got a-bound to be neighborly, one with tother . . . 
lend a helpin’ hand one to t’other in this world.’ That's the 
talk of this young generation.” 

Men of the mountains used to say, “What's good enough 
tor me, is good enough for mine. I made on without book 
larnin’, mine can do the same. What's more, we pulled 
through all manner of ailments without a graduated medical 
doctor; used herbs and home remedies.” Nor did they hesi- 
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tate to condemn trained nurses and the orthopedic surgeon. 
“I don’t favor wimmin in white shrouds traipsin’ around with 
medical doctors sarchin’ out crippled children, carvin’ on 
their twisted bodies. If the Lord sends affliction on a body, 
he’d got a-bound to lay under it.” They believed it a deep- 
dyed sin to shed one’s “life’s blood” through surgery. And 
they vehemently declared that woman’s place was in the 
home, “takin’ care of her men folks and her young ‘uns.” 

But that was yesterday, before World War II changed the 
worsted sampler, God Bless Our Home, into a red, white 
and blue banner, God Bless America. 

Today many of the same objectors will intorm you, “it 
would be a sorry place in the hospitals and nigh the battle 
front without the wimmin in white shrouds, without the 
graduated medical doctors.” The master of the house an- 
nounces proudly, “my woman (his wife) is out larnin’ to 
make Red Cross wroppins, to stop the blood. Though in my 
day and time we ever stopped the blood with tobacker 
leaves and creek water or cobwebs from the barn loft.” He 
tells, too, of boys like Widow Tipton’s Mose, “who fit in the 
Solomons and came back home, steppin’ around as spry as a 
cricket. The medical doctors carved off his leg because it 
was so bad hurt.” And “Ezekiel Hepworth’s boy. The medi- 
cal doctors in London Town made him a false leg, too. But 
Morg Hepworth and Mose Tipton go whistlin’ to the plow. 
Plow as straight a furrow as any man with two good legs.’ 


Fanruer oft in Lost Hope Hollow was Tobias Higlite 
who “followed preachin’.” When he heard about women 
in overalls working in defense plants, he burst forth angrily, 
“Wimmin in britches! It’s agin the Word!” He repeated 
carefully word for word the fifth verse of the twenty-second 
chapter of Deuteronomy: “The woman shall not wear that 
which pertaineth unto a man, neither shall a man put on a 
woman’s garment: for all that do so are abomination unto 
the Lord thy God.” 

But preacher Higlite’s son was killed in action, and -Alli- 
tair, his daughter, went down in the valley to work at a de- 
tense plant — in overalls. “The good Lord Hisself appreci- 
utes times have changed,” said Tobias Higlite, “and Uncle 
Sam’s give orders for wimmin folks that make ships with 
wings and bullets for the Jay-pans to put on britches so’s to 
be saft at their work.” 

There was a time when Daniel Prather — who boasted he 
didn’t know B from bear’s foot and couldn’t read his own 
name if it was written before him — once declared that the 
radio was “witchy” and the work of the Devil. 

Today radios boom forth along Tadpole and Turkey Fork, 
on Hurricane, out of Drizzly and Lost Hope Hollow, on 
Forsaken and Lonesome: “We have just brought you the 
world news from the farflung battle fronts. . . .” Men like 
Daniel Prather, who once resented the schooling of their 
children, today hover around the radio, listening avidly 
while a neighbor “with a wight of book larning” reads the 
war news. Even in the most isolated sections of the moun 
tains, up one creek and down the other, men talk of Gl-Joes, 
of WACS and WAVES and SPARS as easily as they once 
discussed crops and planting and hogs. 

They concede, though perhaps reluctantly at times, that 
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women who do men’s work must garb themselves in the 
apparel of men “so’s to be saft,” and “obey Uncle Sam's 
orders,” and add compromisingly, “the good Lord appre- 
ciates times have changed.” 

Furthermore, they will recount with no small measure of 
satisfaction what this war is doing for lightening the labors 
of the women folk in the mountain home. The primitive 
wash-tub beside the creek has made way for a new electric 
washer. A cover of oilcloth, tied carefully around the new 
contraption like a huge apron, protects the “boughten ‘lectric 
wash-tub’ when not in use. It stands on the front stoop 
where once the new saddle or harness was displayed, so 
that neighbors might view it with envy 


A SON writes home, “Here’s my soldier pay, Ma, get one 
of them ‘lectric ice boxes so’s you don’t have to be tuckered 
out packin’ the milk and butter to and fro from the spring 
house.” 

“We get the juice trom the mines across the mountain. 
Our boys along this creek all chipped in out of their first 
pay from Uncle Sam and’ had the line run to our houses. 
No, we're not company owned no more! Us folks own our 
own homes since our boys j’ined up. We're not beholdin to 
nobody! Land sakes, we’ve come to know ‘lectric ain’t devil’s 
doin’s,” mountain men and their women folk will tell you. 
“"lectric is for a body’s bettermint'” 

Once all a mountain family needed was an Almanac hang- 
ing on the wall. They planted their crops by the signs of the 
moon; they believed in tokens. They needed no calendar to 
remind them of that meeting held at Pleasant Valley on the 
first Sunday in May; Foot Washin’ of the Primitive Baptists 
on Brushy Fork of Lonesome on the second Sunday in May; 
Baptizin’ at Lost Hope and Forsaken on the first Sunday in 
June; the Singin’ Gatherin’ on the second Sunday in June 
These precious occasions, mountain folk kept in mind. 

But that, too, was yesterday, and today even the Almanac 
is making way for maps and globes. The father can show you 
where his boy was stationed in “his native land before he 
taken off for them strange countries.” Though the tin ped- 
dler with his pack of trinkets and gadgets and baubles and 
shiny cook vessels has vanished forever, the five-and-ten 
lures mountain men and women to its tables of globes, maps. 
lithographs, patriotic banners, emblems. 

In the burying ground where soldiers of the Revolution 
and their descendants sleep under dornicks — hand-chiseled 
slabs of stone from the creek-bed — “boughten” head-stones 
of a glistening white imitation stone-composition now mark 
the graves of our new heroes. “Not that the good Lord needs 
a dornick to help Him sarch out the restin’ place of a soldier 
or sailor boy,” the parent hastens to explain, “but this fine. 
pretty, new-fangled dornick is to honor our boy.” 

In my travels through the mountains I have been priv- 
ileged to read scores of letters from men and girls of the 
mountains who are stationed in all quarters of the globe. 

“I want things fitten when we come home. You'll favo. 
my woman, she’s an Englisher”; “You'll take a fancy to Kath- 
leen, she’s Irish”; “You'll be plum pleased with Isabella, for 
all she’s not fair-skinned like fixie Melissy Partlow I used to 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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American Child 


Growing old does not mean growing wise 
But losing what was accurate and wild, 

The savage sense of river, sound and sun. 
Deafened by ears and blinded with our eyes, 
We will forget the elemental child 
Is made of earth, air, water, fire in one. 


A young lowan, Paul Engle, has just published 
a book which should be of interest to you who 
like the “why’s and wherefore’s” of things. 

Mr. Engle belongs to a group of modern artists 
lately sprung up in the Mid-West. He was born 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Working for a master’s 
degree at the University of Iowa, he submitted his 
first book of poems, Worn Earth, as his thesis. A 
tellowship took him to Columbia University for 
his Ph.D., and a Rhodes Scholarship carried his 
education to Merton College, Oxford, where the 
famed Edmund Blunden was his teacher. In ad- 
dition to his studies there, the American student 
‘went in” for English sports — baseball, cricket, and rowing. 

In 1941 Mr. Engle won Poetry’s Guarantors Prize. He is 
married now, and lectures on poetry at the University of 
lowa. 

Some of Mr. Engle’s other books are Break the Heart's 
Anger, Corn, West of Midnight, and the popular American 
Song. Random House has just released his latest volume, 
American Child, written for and about his baby daughter, 
Mary, who is five years old. It is a collection of sonnets — 
“sonnet sequence” is the technical name for them, for they 
are centered about a unifying subject. No cold classicism is 
found in these poems, however: they are as warm as a 
father’s strong, protective hand. 

Of course, you are aware of the important role childhood 
plays in the development of the individual. Doubtless you 
have heard and read much upon the subject. American Child 
is the poetic record of a little girl’s first encounters with 
the world, her first delicate findings and wonderings. Read- 
ing this sequence, one sees the pattern of her life laid down 
while her bones are still soft and her mind sensitive to 
impressions, 

An idea emphasized several times is the inability of a 
child to comprehend anything but “the heard and held, the 
hard and tasted real.” The child does not think in abstrac- 
tions but feels through her senses: 


She thinks of rivers not as the abstract 

Force of flow, but wetness poured on sand, 

The flame, the finger where the nerves contract, 
Not the idea of pain, but the hurt hand. 


Time and space she measures not by clock and rule, but 
in terms of sense and feeling. Time is long when a desired 
event does not happen, and an object is far away if it cannot 
be reached by her: 
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They spoke of space and measured noth- 
ingness 

With hand or stick or the tense height of 
a boy, 

But she knew space was solid hopelessness 

Between the frantic finger and the toy. 


One sense is understood by means of an- 
other: 


Touch is learned by letting fingers taste 
Leaf and dog and doll. . . 


Musical notes coming from an old piano 
whose keys she has struck baffle the child: 


She pulled her ear to shake the music out 
And looked between her fingers for the 
sound. 


She lives in the world of imagination. What happens 
there, what she pretends and dreams, is more real than fact: 


Books were the actual world she touched and knew 
Where trolls were real and friendly goblins hid 

Under the bed, and gentle dragons blew 

Smoke from their mouths and talked the way she did. 
Wolves between the covers of a book 

Wandered all day their safe, familiar land, 

Brown squirrels came down from colored trees and took 
Imaginary acorns from her hand .. . 


She lives in the present, vividly: 


For all her life is the enormous now, 
No time is in it, and no yesterday 
Torments tomorrow asking why or how. 
The intense instant is complete and right. 
Forever is a place as far away 

As the dark forest or tomorrow night. 


Her parents’ love gives her emotional security: 


She knew that, night or noon, early or late, 
We would be there to hear her smallest cry ... 


All selections reprinted trom Paul Engle’s American Child by 
permission of Random House. 





Erratum: We regret that proper credit for “Pied Beauty,” by 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, was omitted from the November 19 
poetry page. it was reprinted from Poems of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins by permission of the Oxford University Press, New York. 
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A good speaker is a good salesman 


MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


By Leonard A. Paris 


AYBE you never intend to mount a platform and make 

a speech, Maybe you don’t know a roster from a roller- 

coaster. But the day never passes that you don’t need to use 
your powers of persuasion. 

You may want your Dad to increase your allowance. You 
may want the boss to give you a raise. You may want your 
pal to introduce you to that cute new number. You may 
want to borrow Jerry’s history notes, Whatever your mission 
may be, you'll need to know how to accomplish it. 

Whether you are making an impassioned plea for the 
sharing of atomic knowledge, or simply boosting Tom 
Toughy for sergeant-at-arms of the sophomore class, there 
‘re certain things that will help you sell your bill of goods. 

If you’re making a plea — any kind of plea — study your 
subject thoroughly first. Of course, the deeper the subject, 
the more study is required. To make an appeal for World 
Federation, you should find out what historical precedent 
there is for such a movement. You should study every at- 
tempt that has been made along these lines. And that takes 
time. But, if you care enough about World Federation —or 
whatever it is you're pleading for — you'll take all the time 
you need. 

As you study, you will sell yourself on the subject. You'd 
better, or you won’t be able to sell it to anyone else. Suppose 
you are going to take the stump for Art Dobson, who’s run- 
ning for class president. Find out all you can about Art — his 
grades, his sports record, the boys whose eyes he’s blacked 
and the girls he’s written notes to, his experience as a leader. 
The more you learn about Art, the better you can speak in 
his behalf, 

Now obviously, it you should be forced to the inevitable 
conclusion that Art is a first-class dope with the initiative of 
a snail, you'd better give up the whcle thing. But you 
wouldn't be playing fair with Art — or with yourself — if you 
didn’t learn all you could, And the chances are that you'll 
emerge from your study convinced that Art will be the great- 
est president since Lincoln. That will make it easier for you 
to convince other people. It’s like salesmanship: First you 
have to sell yourself. 

Next you must understand the person to whom you're 
making the appeal. If you sold life insurance, for instance, 
you'd use a different approach for Mickey Rooney than you'd 
try on Mahatma Gandhi. Granted this is a primitive illustra- 
‘ion, the basic truth still holds good. 

Naturally, if you're going to address a large audience, you 
-won't be able to analyze every person in it. Yet most audi- 
ences have a kind of group character — not determined by 
age, state of health or bank account so much as by tastes, 
‘nterests, and convictions, Sometimes a speaker can’t tell 


what kind of audience he has until he’s been in frbnt of it for 
some few minutes. That’s one reason so many speakers use 
jokes at the start. The way an audience responds to a funny 
story determines to some extent what the speaker will say 
and how he will say it. 

Suppose you're going to make a plea for student govern- 
ment. It is one thing to address a large group of wild enthusi- 
astic students, cheering your every word, But it is quite 
another to plead before parents and teachers — who may, 0: 
may not, be prejudiced in your favor. 

One thing you may be sure of, though. If you have pre- 
pared well, know your subject, and are sold on it yoursel! 
they will be willing to listen. It is then your job to sell them 
You will, of course, stress the strong, constructive points in 
your program. If there are weak points, you had better admi! 
them to yourself and anticipate the objections which ar 
bound to come. 

I once heard a soap-box orator ranting loudly and fero 
ciously: “Abolish bureaucracy! Abolish taxes! Raise wages! 
Increase social security!” At this point someone interrupted 
“But where will the money come from?” 

The speaker paused a moment, then went on: “Neve: 
mind about that. Abolish taxes! Raise wages!” He lost his 
audience at once. 

The greatest asset the soap-box boys possess, however, is 
one that you too might find valuable — in moderation. That 
is drama — punch — emotional appeal. This does not mean 
that you are to pound your fists, stamp your feet and tea: 
your hair, It does mean you will not be afraid of a little hon- 
est emotion. 

No one likes to listen to a dull, dry speech containing noth- 
ing but facts. Important as they are, facts often need dressing 
up — Cramatizing. Here’s the dry, factual approach: “During 
the school year 1940-41, which was the last year of student 
government in this school, thirty-two discipline cases were 
referred to the principal. Twenty for whispering in study- 
hall; ten for chronic tardiness; and two for passing notes.” 
See how much more pep the figures have if they're put this 
way: “There are two thousand students in this school. Under 
student government only thirty-two — enough to fill only one 
tiny classroom in this huge building of one hundred rooms — 
were reported for discipline. And in every case the offense 
was a minor one! That is good government. That is efficient 
government. That is the kind of government we want!” 

No plea is effective if it is made in a half-hearted manner. 
You must speak firmly and with authority, Use your full 
voice. Don’t bark, Don’t whimper. Practice as a singer prac- 
tices scales, so that your words come out in a firm, steady 
tone. 

But you won't lave to worry about that if you've taken the 
preliminary steps described here. No matter what it is you're 
after, if you know all about it, really want it, and know whom 
you're asking for it— the rest will come easy. 
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DAY or two after my arrival, the steamer Unicorn came 

into the harbor, being the third which had arrived with- 
out bringing mail. Finally, on the last day of October (1849), 
on the eve of the departure of another steamer down the 
coast, the Panama came in, bringing the mails for July, Au- 
gust and September all at once! Thirty-seven mails bags were 
hauled up to the little post office that night, and the eight 
clerks were astounded by the receipt of fifty-five thousand 
letters, besides uncounted bushels of newspapers. I offered 
my services as clerk-extraordinary, and was at once vested 
with full powers and initiated into all the mysteries of count- 
ing, classifying, and distributing letters 

The post office was a small frame building of one story, 
and not more than forty feet in length. The entire front, 
which was graced with a narrow portico, was appropriated 
to the windows for delivery, while the rear was divided into 
three small compartments —a newspaper room, a private 
office, and kitchen. There were two windows for the general 
delivery, one for French and Spanish letters, and a narrow 
entry at one end of the building, on which faced the private 
boxes, leased to merchants and others at the rate of $1,500 
per month. In this small space all the operations of the office 
were carried on, The rent of the building was $7,000 a year 

[he Panama’s mail-bags reached the office about nine 
«clock. The doors were inStantly closed, the windows dark- 
ened, and every preparation made for a long siege. The 
attack from without began about the same time. There were 
knocks on the doors, taps on the windows, and beseeching 
calls trom all corners of the house. The interior was well 
lighted: the bags were emptied on the floor, and ten pairs of 
hands engaged in the assortment and distribution of thei: 
contents. The work went on rapidly and noiselessly as the 
uight passed away, but with the first streak of daylight the 
attack commenced again, Every avenue of entrance was bar 
ricaded, the crowd was told through the keyhole that the 
office would be opened that day to no one; but it all availed 
nothing. 

We labored steadily all day, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the huge pile of letters greatly diminished. Toward 
evening the impatience of the crowd increased to a most 
annoying pitch. They knocked; they tried shouts and then 
whispers and then shouts again; they implored and threat- 
ened by turns, and offered large bribes for the delivery ol 
their letters. “Curse such a post office and post master!” 
cried one. “I'll write the Department by the next steamer. 
We'll see whether things go on in this way much longer. 
Then came a messenger slyly to the backdoor: “Mr. ——- 
sends his compliments, and says you will oblige him very 
much by letting me have his letters; he won't say anything 
about it to anybody.” A naval officer follows, relying on gilt 
buttons for the favor which no one else can obtain. Mr. 
Moore politely but firmly refuses; and so we work on, un- 
moved by the noises of the besiegers. The excitement and 
anxiety of the public can scarcely be told in words. 

In the afternoon, a partial delivery was made to the own- 
ers of private boxes. On account of the crush and destruc- 
tion of the windows on former occasions, the clerk ordered 
them to form into line and enter in regular order. They at 
first refused, but on his counter-refusal to unlock the door, 
complied with some difficulty. The moment the key was 
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turned, the rush into the little entry was terrific; the glass 
faces of the boxes were stove in, and the wooden partition 
seemed about to give way. In the space of an hour, the clerk 
took in postage to the amount of $600; the principal firms 
frequently paid from fifty to one hundred dollars for their 
correspondence. 

We toiled on till atter midnight of the second night, when 
we could spare an hour or two for rest, and still complete the 
distribution on time for the opening of the windows at noon 
the next day. So we crept up to our blankets in the garret, 
worn out by forty-four hours of steady labor. We had scarcely 
begun to taste the needed rest when our sleep, deep as it 
was, was broken by a new sound. 

Some of the besiegers, learning that the windows were to 
be opened at noon, came on the ground in the middle of the 
night, in order to have the first chance for letters. As the 
nights were fresh and cool, they soon felt chilly, and began a 
stamping march along the portico, which jarred the whole 
building and kept us painfully awake. This game was prac- 
ticed for a week after the distribution commenced. About a 
week after this, a single individual came about midnight, 
bringing a chair with him, and some refreshments. He 
planted himself directly opposite the door, and sat there 
quietly all night. It was the day for dispatching the Monterey 
mail, and one of the clerks got up about four o'clock to have 
it in readiness for the carrier. On opening the door in the 
darkness, he was confronted by this man, who, seated sol- 
emnly in his chair immediately gave his name in a loud 
voice: “John Jenkins!” 

When, finally, the windows were opened, the scenes 
around the office were even more remarkable. The lines ex- 
tended in front all the way down the hill into Portsmouth 
Square, and on the south side across Sacramento Street to the 
tent among the chaparral. The man at the tail of the longest 
line might count on spending six hours in it before he reached 
the window. Those near the goal frequently sold out their 
places to impatient candidates, for ten, and even twenty-five 
dollars. Vendors of pies, cakes and newspapers established 
themselves in front of the office to supply the crowd, while 
others did a profitable business by carrying cans of coffee up 
and down the lines. 


Reprinted from Ei Dorado (1850). 
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Leaders are Readers 


By May Lamberton Becker 


General George Catlett Marshall 


HE world’s newspapers were resounding with praise ot 

General Marshall. Advance copies of General Marshall's 
Report: The Winning of the War in Europe and the Pacific 
had begun to appear on reviewers’ desks. Of al] journalistic 
fronts, The Biennial Report of the Chief Officer of the 
United States Army, 1943 to 1945, to the Secretary of War 
gained respectful attention. Naturally, Scholastic felt hon 
ored, in the midst of all this excitement, to be informed by 
Lt. Col. B. W. Davenport, Assistant Secretary of the General: 

“General Marshall received your letter just prior to leav 
ing Washington for a short trip. Following his return he 
asked me to tell you that he appreciated your invitation to 
him to submit the list of books he enjoyed as a boy. 

“The General has indicated that he remembers particularly 
The Young Carthaginian, by George Alfred Henty; Benja- 
min Franklin’s Autobiography; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
The Refugees; and The Swiss Family Robinson. While he 
did not specify exact titles. he also recalled Rudyard Kip- 


ling’s tales of India, and various stories of the American fron- 
tier. The General hopes that this list of titles will fulfill your 
requirements.” 

The General's list did more than that: it emphasized once 
again the important moulding effect good books have upon 
the formation of character. For I need not recount to you 
the military record of this American hero. 

General Marshall was born at Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 
He studied at Virginia Military Academy and at the United 
States Infantry School, and was graduated from the Army 
Staff College in 1939. He fought in the Philippines and with 
the A.E.F. in 1917-1919, and he was at one time aide-de- 
camp to Pershing. Since 1939, Marshall has been Chiet of 
Staff, with the rank of General. 

General Johnson Hagood’s book, Thesc Are the Generals, 
contains some interesting sidelights on General Marshall 
As a cadet —a tall, lanky, serious chap — Marshall was re- 
ported for failure to shine his shoes. To amend this. the 
earnest young soldier shined them so thoroughly that he was 
again reported, this time for wearing patent leather’ A sve 
cial investigation was called to prove that Marshall’s shoes 
were the regulation ones, and that he had used no unauthor 
ized polish on them — only elbow grease! 

As a young lieutenant of infantry during war in the Phil 
pines, Marshall had glory thrusteupon him. A plan tor tlic 
defense of Manila was urgently needed, at a time when the 
officer in charge was gravely ill. Quietly, Marshall dictaie| a 
plan from pencil notes. Later, General Bell called it the vest 
plan he had ever seen. “Keep your eyes on George Muars!ull.” 
he said, “he is the greatest military genius of America since 
Stonewall Jackson.” 





The Changing Mountain Folk 
(Concluded \ 


court on Troublesome Creek. Isabella’s Ma is French and 
her Pa was a Spainard or a Cubean, I don’t rightly know 
which, But you appreciate off in these strange countries 
where the sun is scorchin’ hot year in and year out, it tans 
the countenance of folks.’ 

At the head of Turkey Fork the Tiptons told me, “Our boy 
has took a woman to hisself and we don’t want to look a 
slouch to her when she gets here.” Accordingly, they had 
made ready for the homecoming of their new kinswoman. 
Previously Jonathan had sent home from Iceland a gaudy 
satin pillow-top adorned with a blazing-eyed reindeer with 
spreading antlers. Therefore, not only had the family built 
on a spare room, but they had placed in it a three-piece set 
— the coveted possession of mountain women. On the red 
plush divan reposed the satin pillow flanked by a very green 
and a pink plush chair. 

“We usen to keep the pretty (the satin pillow-top) ‘twict 
the leaves of the Good Book,” explained Jonathan’s mother, 
“but Granny robbed her flock tick to make a stuffin’ for 
the piller-top.” 

“Folks have come trom hither and yon to see Lark Pride- 
more’s woman and babe,” neighbors told me excitedly. 
“She's strange to us mountain people but she’s a friendly 
turned critter. She’s nigh the equals of Lark when it comes 


a 
to singin’ song ballads. That's how they started courtin’’ 

When I stopped at the Pridemores, Lark himself told »n« 
the first day he was in the hospital across the briny deen |i 
couldn’t make heads nor tails of what Maria was singing 
“But I ketched the tune. It was Barbary Ellen. Maria wis 
singin’ our mountain ballad like she had heard me sing it 
She taken care ot me when I was nigh dyin’ 0’ wounds — and 
homesickness in the hospital. So now she’s larnin’ our wavs 
We're larnin’ hers.” 

The night I was leaving the Big Sandy country, the moon 
arose high over the mountains. After supper Old Uncle 
Bogg Trivitt settled back in his chair on the stoop. We 
talked of many things that had come to pass in Appalachia 

“First thing you know, folks all over this sorry world is 
goin’ to quile down peaceable as chicks under a hen’s wing. 
no matter where they're bornt. Look at Lark Pridemore and 
Jonathan Tipton and Widow Elswick’s Jeremiah.” 

As I headed my car toward the level land in the bright 
moonlight —it is no longer forbidden for women folk to 
travel the mountain road alone by night—I fell to thinking. 
Thinking how in a few short years Big Sandy country will 
be as different from the mountains of yesterday as modern 
London is from the London Town of Good Queen Bess. 

World War II has brought the world to the mountains, 
and that world is here to stay. 


Reprinted by permission of The American Mercury. Copyright, 
July, 1945, by the American Mercury, Inc. 
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UR student-writers’ page is vis- 
ited this week by an unusually 
attractive group of young poems. 
Thoroughbreds they are, every one 
of them 
“Chipmunk” grew from sensitive 
observation. Its well-controlled me- 
ters and subdued, reportorial tone 
give it a distinction not often found 
in a fourteen-year-old’s work. Rhyme 
is present, but rot enforced. 


Chipmunk 


It ever peace was found, ‘twas here. 
Beneath the pines, erect and still, 
A rock became a resting place 
Where I could sit and drink my fill 
Ot quietude and wondering awe 


The stillness scarce was broken by 

A clicking, stuttering, busy sound, 

And | looked down and saw him there. 
With fearful wonder in his eye 

He crouched, surveving what he saw. 


His tail was taut, his black eyes shone, 

His little frame was sharply stirred 

With eager curiosity. 

The black eyes watched, the sharp ears 
heard; 

To him my every move was known. 


He would not move his head or limb, 
But fixed me with a faultless stare. 

His whiskers worked in feverish whirr; 
| dared not move, he held me there 

As if by his command alone 


At length | made a turtive move 
As if to grasp him in my hand, 
But he was gone, and from his hole 
1 heard a startled reprimand. 
Erik Wensberg, 14 
Franklin High School 


Seattle, Washington 
lydia Lindberg, Teacher 


“Wind at Sea” is a sturdy poem. 
Much of its energy comes from a 
wise use of active verbs, which give 
verse an athletic quality 


Wind at Sea 


Whether | stand on a hill’s high crest 
Or hold the tiller against thy might, O 
Wind, 
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My heart rides high like buoyant ships 
at sea. 

Then plunges to the depths of wind- 
blown wave. 

You make my thoughts soar high with 


g ee, 
But still within me deep the sea . dread, 
And where I love, I also fear thy power. 
So, Wind, be kind and blow the waters 
gaily 
Over my grave, when I take leave ot 
thee. 
Phillip Pitton, 15 
West High School 
Rockford, Illinois 
Leis Dilley, Teacher 


Vera Halleman’s “wind” poem has 
“Wind at Sea’s” vitality, but there 
the resemblance ceases. “The Wind” 
is more casual in its verse-structure. 
A more intimate note is struck. 


The Wind 


The other day I felt the wind on my 
face 

When it was cool. 

It was the first time I had really heard 
it, 

Blowing songs through my brain. 

High, high, up in the treetop kingdom, 

Swaying branches formed a cadence of 
motion 

As they danced patterns on the sky. 

And it all, all made a song of my body. 


I know it must have done that long 
ago— 
Woven through the dreams of many 


people, 

And they felt the wind on their faces 

When it blew on the browned brave 
faces 2 

Of the frontiersmen, or on the majestic 
skin of Indians. 
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Maybe it blew on Abe Lincoln, 

Cutting rails, or taking a walk in Wash- 
ington. Oh, maybe, 

Something must have played a windy 
tune 

In the hearts of Mozarts, in the chords 
of Beethovens. 

Maybe it was the wind, blowing cool 
in their faces. 

Yes, I guess the wind blew in lots of 
places. 


I turned my tace up to the sky. 

And again 

The wind played — played with my eye- 
lashes. 

And this joy in me was so great 

That I ran, 

Holdings hands in a cool embrace. 

Then, as the wind and I raced, 

I thought, 

Lord! How many people have done this 
before! 


The other day I felt the wind on my 
face 
When it was cool. 
Vera Halleman, 14 
William Wilson Junior High 
Mount Vernon, New York 
Eleanor H. Warner, Teacher 


Wiley Clements develops an inter- 
esting image in “Blackberry Winter.” 
Wiley writes with deftness; there are 
no awkwardnesses in the work he 
submits to the Round Table. His 
control of vowel-sounds is especially 
fine. 


Blackberry Winter 


Winter, mass your bearded clouds, 
Your ancients, ages lingering, 

Hoarded by the frozen pole; 

Rally, let your legions roll. 

Rage, and in your fury fling 

Across disputed air your crowd 

Of winded warriors bent and bowed. 
Strike back the stalwart upstart, Spring. 
Defeated, thrust a parting sting. 


Wiley Clements, 14 
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1. WHY? 


If you want to make a strong case 
and win your point, Mr. Paris tells you 
what to do and why in “Mission Ac- 
complished.” Here is a list of five things 
you should do. Below it are five rea- 
sons for doing them. Pair them up to 
make sentences. 


1. Study your subject thoroughly. 

2. Sell yourself on your subject or 
trop it. 

3. Understand the person you want 
to win over to your way of thinking. 

4. Anticipate his objections. 

5. Don’t be afraid of a little honest 
emotion and drama. 

a. because you have to be on your 
toes to break down resistance and doubt 

b. because good reasons give you a 
better than 50-50 chance to gain what 
you want. 

c. because being bored doesn’t put 
inybody in an agreeable frame of mind. 

d. because it’s hard to persuade 
someone else of something which you 
don’t believe yourself. 

e. because you'll be able to put your- 
self in his shoes and choose the right 
approach for him. 


ll. TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


If you've read “The Changing Moun- 
tain Folk” you'll recognize this as a 
list of 6 newfangled changes the war 


has brought to Kentucky mountaineers. 
What would you have found instead of 
each before the war? 

1. Congoleum rug. 

2. Familiar talk of tar places like 
Anzio, Formosa, Tunisia, Pearl Harbor. 

3. Glass windows. 

4. Red, white, and blue banner, God 
Bless America. 

5. Five and ten cent stores. 

6. Electric ice boxes. 


iil. YOU HAVEN’T CHANGED 


College students aren’t much different 
trom high school ones, are they? Can 
you choose the word or phrase that 
makes each sentence true? 


1. During his afternoon on the cam- 
pus Bob discovered that Anne was (a) 
more considerate, (b) more poised, (c) 
prettier, (d) more popular than Nadine. 

2. One detail of campus life that 
Bob found just as he remembered it 
was the (a) glass of coke, (b) foun- 
tain, (c) soda fountain jukebox, (d) 
soda jerk’s white cap. 

8. The record that Bob put on the 
old jukebox was (a) God Bless Amer- 
ica, (b) Roll out the Barrel, (c) Should 
Old Acquaintance Be Forgot, (d) Be- 
gin the Beguine. 

4. Bob didn’t want to hear the end 
of the record because he felt too (a) 
tired, (b) lonely. (c) resentful, (d) 
restless. 


5. Carver's attitude toward Bob was 
(a) patronizing, (b) respectful, (c) 
envious, (c) hail *ellow well met. 

6. Nadine didn’t keep Bob’s ribbons 
because (a) Bob went back for them, 
(b) she didn’t want them, (c) Carver 
returned them to him, (d) Anne took 
them from her. 


IV. TRUE OR FALSE? 


In this short paragraph we've done 
our best not to tell the truth about 
Paul Engle. From what you’ve learned 
in “American Child,” can you make it 
read right by changing 8 words in it? 

Paul Engel was bor in the South 
in the state of Maine. While he was 
studying for his master’s degree at the 
University of Virginia he completed his 
first book of poems, Good Earth. After 
he took his doctor’s degree at Harvard 
he won a Guggenheim Scholarship 
which permitted him to study at Cam- 
bridge, England. His latest book, Amer- 
ican Boy, is a collection of limericks 
written for and about his son. 


V. TEAMMATES 


In the space in tront of each word 
in column two write the number of the 
Word in column one which most nearly 
matches it in meaning. 


. furtive 
deft 

. garish 
chronic 
avid 

. involuntary 
. vehement 
. complacent 
. speculative 
. stalwart 


) intense 

) stealthy 

) contemplative 
) skillful 

) brave 

) self-satisfied 
) harsh, glaring 
) eager 

) not willed 

) constant 
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y SLIM SYNTAX 


Can you help me? I seem to have an 
awful lot of trouble with the verbs lie 
and lay. I almost always confuse them. 
lr. M., Camden, N. J. 


So do millions of other good Ameri- 
vans confuse lie and lay. But let’s not 
be too harsh. These are two of the most 
troublesome word. in English, although 
anybody willing to think about them 
for 10.or 15 minutes can lick them. 
Here’s how: wearn the meaning and 
principal parts of these three verbs. 


(Yes, there’s another one to make mat- 
ters more confusing! ) 
To lie —to recline, as when sleeping 
To lay — to place 
To lie — to tell an untruth 
Principal Parts 
Pres. I lie (recline), I lay; (place); I 
lie (tell an untruth) 
Past I lay I laid 
Pres. Perf. 1 have lain 
I have lied 


Examples 
1. 1 lay on the bed ‘(yesterday — past). 
2. I lied on the bed (past). Incorrect 
unless you are a horizontal liar. 
3. Lay that pistol down, babe! (Yessir, 
it’s correct and a very fine senti- 
ment!) 
4. Some people lay down on the job. 
(Incorrect. It should be lie down. ) 
One more thing. Lie (to recline) 
never takes an object. Lay (to place) 


1 lied 
I have laid 
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always takes an object. You can lie on 
the floor. You can’t lay there unless 
you're a hen. (You can say you are, but 
you're not laying on the floor. You're 
lying.) 


Is this sentence correct? “Don’t ag- 
gravate me.” AHG, Providence, R. I. 


It all depends upon what you mean. 
If you are trying to say, “Don’t annoy 
me” or “Don’t irritate me,” then aggra- 
vate won't do. Aggravate means to make 
worse or more severe. 

1 this sentence aggravate is correctly 
used: 

“Too much excitement will aggravate 
his serious heart condition.” (It will 
make his condition worse. ) 

NOTE: We invite all our readers to 
write their English problems to the 
Better English Department of Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 E. 42d St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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HANSFORD MARTIN won a 
Scholastic Award for story in 1937 
and poetry in 1938. Since then he 
has published stories and poems 
in Harper’s, The New Yorker, and 
Collier’s. He is now living in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and has just com- 
pleted a novel, entitled Send 
Them Summer, to be published 
in the spring by Harcourt Brace. 
One of his stories was included in 
the 1944 O. Henry Prize Stories. 


HE train trom the city stopped only 

a few minutes at this station, and 
then roared on southward, down toward 
the Texas border. The young man, who 
had been waiting in the vestibule from 
the time they had crossed the outskirts 
of town, swung himself onto the red 
brick platform as quickly as possible. 
and headed straight for the wide as- 
phalted street which lay beyond the 
station. A taxi was parked outside the 


“The town’s different these days.” 

“Oh, well, the town,” he said, shrug- 
ging. “The campus is what I want to 
see ”» 


He took her arm and they began 
walking toward the street. She didn’t 
say anything about the uniform he still 
wore, although he had his discharge 
papers in his pocket, or about his ser- 
geant’s chevrons and the campaign rib- 
bons. That made him fee] comfort- 
able, because he supposed she wouldn't 
say anything about his leg, either. But 
when she asked, as they approached 
the curb, “Would you mind if we took 
# cab, Bob?” he looked at her quickly. 

“I can walk fine,” he said defensively. 

“It’s just that I've got a three ded 
class, and nobody can walk fine enoug 
for that.” 

“Oh, sure,” he said, and whistleg 
the cab across the street. Kg 

As they rode toward the can@ii 
Bob could not stop thinking ,howdaaal 
ously deserted the ap - 


thi 


ty 


Bob discovered that 


glamoré 


You Haven’t Che 


lunchroom across the way, but there 
were no pedestrians on the street, and 
no moving automobiles. For a moment 
he had the feeling that something had 
gone terribly wrong. Then he heard a 
voice behind him saying, “Hello, Bob.” 
The girl sitting on one of the empty 
baggage trucks behind him swung her 
brown legs casually and waited for him 
to acknowledge her. 
“Hi Anne,” he said. 
know | was coming?” 
“Your mother wrote me,” she told 
him, and jumped down from the lug- 
gage rack. She was a short, pleasant- 
looking girl, and her sweater and skirt 
inade her seem vounger than he knew 
her to be 
“You havent changed,” he said. 
Unde her tan. she flushed a little. 
and shook her head. Her hair shining 
in the afternoon sunlight reminded him 
of all the two o'clock classes he used 
to cut, of all the Cokes such heads had 
bent over im the Student Union when 
they should have been fixed on The 
History of Economic Thought or A Se 
lected Text of Contemporary Essays. 
“This is beginning to feel all right,” 
he said. “For a minute when I saw the 
town—” 


‘How'd 


you 
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“What's sane iit ti ie 
he asked aloud. 1 

Grinning up at him, Annee 
There’s been a war on.” «At 

“The back of me hand!” he t 
ened, and made the gesture. It 
something they used to do, ‘and she 
laughed delightedly. 

He looked up and saw that he and 
Anne had arrived at the Union. She 
got out of the cab first. He didn’t know 
whether this was because she didn’t 
want to make him scramble over her 
o whether she was really in a hurry 
to get to class. That might have been 
it, because, after he paid the driver, 
Anne said shyly, “I don’t suppose you'd 
want to sit in on this one? It’s only 
French Conversation.” 

“No thanks,” he said hastily. “You go 
on.” He knew she was expecting it, so 
he added, “Suppose I meet you back in 
the Union afterward. We'll have a 
Coke.” 

“Fine,” she said, and her tace lighted 
up for a moment before she left him 
to cut across the lawn toward the Lib- 
eral Arts Building. But as he began to 
climb the short flight of steps into the 
Union, he felt a sense of relief. It was 
all right for her to be at the station, 
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but he wanted to be careful not. to 
let her get any ideas about their being 
together a lot now that he thought he 
might come back to college. 

It was almost exactly the same teel- 
ing he had had the year she came down 
as a freshman; the year that had been 
his junior year, his last one. Since their 
families had been friends for so long, 
he had felt an uneasy fear that he 
might be expected to be responsible 
for her social life at college. 

Well, it had worked out all right that 
time. Probably it would now, once he 
got the idea_of mutual independence 
acrgagto ba@tie liked Anne, she 


* 


Drawing by Katherine C. Tra: 


By Hansford Martin 


was a good kid; but her kind of gir! 
wasn’t the kind he remembered when 
he remembered college. Instead, he had 
recalled girls like Nadine Catlett—girls 
who were smooth and pretty and too 
popular for him to have known them 
very well. 

He pushed open the swinging doors 
which led into the Union Cafeteria, and 
stopped abruptly just inside the room. 
There weren’t more than half a dozen 
people here. And it was quiet. The 
place that once had been cheerfully 
and forever noisy with the“clatter of 
a hundred conversations, the metallic 
syncopation of a juke box that never 


stopped playing. 
SHORT STORY 
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But behind the snack bar, there was 
still a boy in a soda jerk’s cap. The 
starchy whiteness was like a beacon of 
familiarity in the strangely changed 
room, and Bob walked slowly over to 
ask for a Coke. 

The boy glanced at the uniform and 
the ribbons and said, “Sorry, Sergeant; 
no Coke. How about a short lime?” 

Bob nodded and the boy mixed the 
soft drink rapidly, putting it down on 
the counter with a respectful flourish. 

Bob took the glass in his hand and 
walked self-consciously to the juke box. 
‘Turning his back on the people sitting 
at the tables, he stared for a long time 
at the list of records. But when he 
finally slipped in a coin and dialed a 
number, it was one whose title he 
hadn’t even read. ra 

After the music started, he pre- 
tended to listen, but it was no good 
In this room, the rhythm sounded dis 
mal, not gay. He put down his hal 
empty glass and walked back through 
the swinging doors. 

He turned to his left in the linole- 
umed hallway and went on through the 
building’s back entrance, out into the 
quadrangle which lay between the 
Union and the Law Barn. There had 
heen a fountain here. 

When he saw it was still where it 


had always been, he felt profoundly 
grateful. But as he approached, he saw 
that it was dry, the cement of the 


empty pool littered with candybar 
wrappers, crumpled cigarette packages, 
even a few dead leaves. 

There was a thing he wanted to do. 
it meant climbing stairs, and _ stairs 
were hardest of all, but he was de- 
termined to do it. After he made it up 
the first long flight, he stopped to rest 
on the landing which led off to the 
lounge, then started wearily up the 
second flight of stairs. He paused at 
their head, and the disappointment that 
rose in him at the sight of the closed 
double doors was ironically familiar. 
Just in case, he put out his hand to 
try the knob. Surprisingly, the door 
opened. 

The room he hesitantly entered was 
big and dark, with a vaulted ceiling 
and an uncarpeted floor. Around three 
walls, long drapes had been drawn 
across tall windows. At the west end 
of the hall, two other windows, un- 
draped and much smaller, were set at 
the back of a shallow stage. These let 
in just enough light to make the dust 
visible. 

The stage itself was empty now, or 
almost. There was a juke box, unlighted, 
pushed back to one side. 
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Walking over to the stage, he could 
hear the soles of kis shoes scuff grittily 
against the floor. Laboriously he pulled 
himself up, and stood in front of the 
Juke box. It was an old one; it looked 
like the one that had been in the cafe- 
teria the year he’d gone off to war. Ex- 
cited, he bent closer, peering through 
the ditty glass to read the titles, and 
the names were the old names: “Blues 
in the Night,” “Tuxedo Junction,” “A 
String of Pearls.” 

And there was the record, the Artie 
Shaw arrangement of “Begin the Be- 
guine,” the song that was the music 
not for one particular year, but for all 
the college years; the music for all the 
times, all the people and places which 
he’d known before the guns began. 

He fumbled nervously in his pocket 

for a nickel and slipped it in the metal 
socket. Nothing happened. He stared 
dismally at the silent case, and then he 
looked down at the base of the ma- 
hine and saw that the cord was un- 
plugged. Too cautious to hope much, 
he bent down and put the cord in the 
socket. He heard a dusty whir, and sud- 
denly there was music in the room. 

Straightening up he stood there, 
catching the beat and remembering a 
lot of half forgotten things, best of all, 
the late afternoon dances in this room, 
when jazz and the pretty, nearly anony- 
mous faces of a hundred girls had all 
held time in a warm sweet solution. 

Even in the empty present, the mu- 
sic could remind him that this was the 
time of afternoon when the dance would 
be settling down mild and mellow, the 
orchestra would be hot and sweet, the 
first formal attitude would have melted, 
and it wouldn’t matter much if you 
knew the girl you held in your arms 
or not. You could be, as he had been, 
a stranger to most of them, and still 
it would make no difference; because 
you were young, and all the time in 
the world was beating as easily as this 
music in your blood with promises of 
things to come... . 

Abruptly he reached down to jerk 
loose the cord; the two metal prongs 
of the plug jarred scratchily on the 
bare floor. That was the only sound 
in the silence; but it was ‘better than 
listening to the end of music in this 
deserted room. 

Clumsily he got down from the stage 
and started across to the double doors. 
Just before he reached them, one of 
the panels swung inward, and a girl 
stood there peering at him. She said 
hesitantly, “I thought I heard music—” 

“Me,” he said. “I just turned on the 
juke box for a minute.” 
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Her: voice was quick. “It’s perfectly 
all right. Play it some more if you 
want. We used to use it for the dances 
when there wasn’t any orchestra any- 
more.” She broke off, her eyes search- 
ing his face in the semidarkness. “You're 
a serviceman, aren’t youP 'm—” 

“I know. You’re Nadine Catlett.” He 
looked at her face intently, remember- 
ing the way he had last seen it, young 
and excited and over somebody else’s 
Tuxedoed shoulder. 

“Do I know you?” she asked, not 
coldly, just asking. , 

“I doubt it. I used to see you at the 
dances when you were a freshman. My 
name’s Bob Carroll.” 

“But of course I remember! You were 
a D. U., weren’t you, or was it Beta?” 

“No,” he told her, and a voice in his 
mind said: I wasn’t any of them. But 
aloud he said, “It doesn’t matter, and 
it’s been a long time.” 

“Well, anyway, I do remember,” she 
insisted. “Maybe if you’d come out into 
the light, I'd remember a little better.” 

In the hall she looked at his face 
carefully. For just a second her eyes 
slipped quickly to his chest, to the 
ribbons there, then flickered back to 
his face again. “Of course I know you,” 
she said, “and I want to hear everything 
that’s happened since I saw you last!” 

Looking down at her bright blue eyes 
and her red mouth, he thought oblique- 
ly that he hadn’t remembered what a 
really simple color scheme it was. Still 
it was pleasant when she tucked her 
arm through his and said, “Look, why 
don’t we run downstairs, you and I—” 

With sincere regret in his voice, he 
said, “I'm afraid I’ve already got a 
date.” 

She made a mouth. “But, baby, I've 
got a date, too. Can’t we sort of throw 
them at each other?” 

“Sure,” he said quickly, remember- 
ing now that that was the way the 
girls like Nadine usec to talk. He added, 
“Only if you don’t mind, I'd rather not 
run downstairs. I'd rather just walk.” 

“Of course. That was stupid of me. 
And I recognized the Purple Heart, too. 
We'll take the elevator. I’ve got a key.” 

He nodded, thinking he should have 
remembered that too. They were the 
people who had always had the keys to 
everything. 

Riding down in the slow automatic 
elevator, Nadine asked, “Was it shrap- 
nel or what? Does it hurt much? Are 
you getting your discharge soon?” 

He did not want to talk about it and 
ignored her questions, making her tell 
him about the school instead. As the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Temperature and pressure conditions of the world’s One of literally hundreds of experiments inspired by 
highest air routes can be simulated in this modern Curtiss-Wright's constant search for perfection, and 
high-altitude test chamber used by Curtiss-Wright designed to insure smoother flight in luxurious trans- 
engineers to perfect aircraft engine fuel systems... ports such as the Curtiss Commando. 


The little rooms where new worlds are made 


All scientific progress begins with a man sitting quietly in a room... 
at his work table. . . thinking. 

So it was when the young Wright brothers, in the rear of their 
bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio, drew little pencil sketches of a 
machine that would enable men to fly. 

And so it is today at Curtiss-Wright, 

where scientists and engineers 

work unceasingly, in single- 

minded dedication to the 


or & 


— 


incredible stresses test the stamina of 
Curtiss electric propellers. In this electronic 
test cell every type of propeller vibration 
can be duplicated—to assure the dependa- 
bility of the Curtiss variable pitch revers- 
ible propellers that provide new freedom 
from noise, new braking features for trans- 
port planes. 


. 


@ 


cause of progress in the air. Great modern laboratories implement their 
search for new and better ways of air transportation. From these 
laboratories have come many remarkable advances which make it 
possible to bring the benefits ot faster, more comfortable air travel to 
more and more people, at ever-diminishing costs. 

For future developments of the air age, whatever form they may 


take, look to Curtiss-Wright. 


He's watching a laboratory “rainbow” whose FIRST IN FLIGHT 
changing color patterns determine the strength 


: - “ . . 
of materials used in the mighty Wright Cyclone ° 
engine. . . another assurance of reliability devel- U r | Ss Ss Yo r | 
oped by the kind of research that is helping the 


airplane to remake transportation while creating AIRPLANES +« ENGINES + PROPELLERS 


vast Opportunities for you in the new age of 
trade, travel and communication. 





Z2 Full-Color 
Portraits of 


RCA VICTOR 


Recording Artists 


FULL SET, ONLY 


6 50¢ 


NN yy 


i Bameee magnificent color portraits are 
reproductions of fine paintings by leading 
American artists. The pictures are printed 
on durable, coated paper, which is highly 
varnished to protect the surface and to bring 
out the brilliance of the coloring. The over- 
all size of each sheet is 10 x 12% inches, and 
the picture area of each portrait measures 
9 x 11 inches. Pin them up as they are—the 
finish is dust-resistant—or frame them for 
lasting beauty. 


SINGERS, CONDUCTORS, INSTRUMENTALISTS 


Each set confains portraits of the following 
world-famous RCA Victor Artists: Marian 
Anderson, Sir Thomas Beecham, Richard 
Croocs, Arthur Fiedler, Eugene Goossens, 
Vladimir Horowitz, José Iturbi, Allan Jones, 
Alexander Kipnis, Serge Koussevitzky, Jean- 
ette MacDonald, Dorothy Maynor, Lauritz 
Melchior, James Melton, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Pierre Monteux, Jan Peerce, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Leopold Stokowski, Gladys Swarthout, 
John Charles Thomas, Arturo Toscanini 


GET YOUR SET TODAY. This beautiful set of 
color portraits is brought to you by RCA 
Victor for only fifty cents. Available now, 
for a limited time only, at your RCA Victor 
Record Dealer’s—or send fifty cents per set 
and your order to Dept. 38U, The Education 
Division, RCA Victor Division, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, N. J. 


ran 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Alt THIS TODAY! 
Dept. 38U 
The Ecxucation Division 
RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me sets of 22 color por- 
traits of famous RCA Victor Recording 
Artists, for which I enclose 50¢ per set. 
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You Haven't Changed 
(Continued) 


doors opened and let them out into the 
hallway, she was saying, “So really for 
the last year, it’s been like Miss Pren- 
tice’s academy: not a man you'd be 
caught dead with!” 

Before the phrase had a chance to 
irritate him, he saw Anne waiting for 
him in the hall, and he started toward 
her, but Nadine somehow was talking 
before he had a chance to explain. 

“Anne, darling, look at this peculiar 
treasure I unearthed upstairs! And I 
suppose you're the mysterious date?” 

Anne nodded. 

“Well, I'm supposed to meet Carver 
at the Tavern, and I’ve simply got to 
talk with Bob for a while, and he said 
would it be all right with you if we 
made it a foursome.” 

Anne nodded. 

Then somehow Nadine was between 
them, linking each of their arms with 
her own, and they were going out into 
the sunshine again, and Bob could feel 
a kind of echo of the pride he would 
have felt once walking down toward 
the corner, with Nadine Catlett on his 
arm. 

When the three of them walked into 
the Tavern, at the Corner, it seemed to 
have changed less than any of the other 
places. This was ironic because it used 
to be where he had felt least at home. 


Maybe this had been because it had- 


always been the smartest place. . . . 

Even now there were three or four 
boys in sports jackets sitting around 
with that high fraternity polish glazing 
them, and there were a great many 
pretty girls with sorority pins on their 
sweaters. It irritated him that the sight 
wasn’t more pleasant than it turned out 
to be, because this was what he had 
come looking for. 

As Nadine led them in, a tall thin 
boy in the last booth across the room 
stood up and waved at her. 

They pushed through the tables, and 
Nadine put her hand in Bob’s. He had 
the momentary illusion that it was less 
a handclasp than the shake a winner 
gives himself in the arena. Partly this 
sensation arose from the way she kept 
waving to various tables with the hand 
she had disengaged from Anne’s. 

Nadine said, “Carver, sit down and 
stop making Bob uncomfortable. He’s 
got a bad leg.” 

It was Anne who said, “Bob, this is 
Carver Horton; Bob Carroll.” 

Carver put out his hand and said, 
“How do you do, sir?” 

Bob didn’t have a chance to tell him 
to cut out the “sir.” Nadine was already 


saying, “Be a charmer, Carver, and go 
get us some Cokes, won’t you?” 

Nadine was beckoning at two girls 
in sweaters a few tables away. They left 
their Cokes and came over. 

“Darlings,” she said, “I want you to 
meet Bob Carroll. He can’t stand up, 
so don’t ask him.” 

In the ‘effort Bob made to keep his 
temper, he missed their names. 

“Bob and I,” Nadine was saying, 
“used to go to all the dances. Now he’s 
a full-fledged hero. Isn’t that wonder- 
ful?” 

“Yes,” said one of the girls, “it cer- 
tainly is.” 

Bob could tell from the admiration 
in her eyes that she really meant it, 
but the admiration seemed to be about 
equally divided between himself and 
Nadine. 

After the girls had been waved away, 
Nadine explained, “They're two of our 
freshman pledges, and this will give 
them something to talk about for days. 
I hope you didn’t mind.” 

Carver came back with the Cokes, 
so Bob didn’t have to answer. Instead 
he asked Carver what school he was in. 
He must have put it rather abrupt 
because when Carver said “Political 
Science,” he said it shyly, as .if it were 
a subject Bob wouldn’t approve of. So 
Bob tried to draw him out. It was a 
curious, very civilian feeling, this busi- 
ness of drawing another man out, and 
it felt odd at first, and then right away 
it felt much better. Bob begarf to realize 
that this kind of talk was one of the 
things he’d missed, too. 

“If you believe a lot of the editor- 
ials,” Carver was saying, “all the ex 
serviceman wants is a back yard full 
of rocket planes and to see Lana Turner 
twice a week at the movies.” 

“Nuts!” Bob said, and started to ex- 
plain various viewpoints he’d —heard 
among his bomber crew, until he sud- 
denly remembered that only a couple 
of hours ago he’d been quite a sucker 
for that editorial line himself. He 
stopped so blankly, they turned curious 
stares toward him. 

“I was just thinking,” he said slowly. 
“Maybe you're right about all that. 
Maybe it’s part of what we want, but 
maybe this other stuff — a world police 
force, an organization of nations — is 
more important to us than we realize.” 

“Listen,” Carver broke in excitedly, 
“that’s what I told Doctor Nelson just 
this morning. .I said underneath the 
surface stuff, the real GI attitude —” 

“Darling,” said Nadine’s smooth 
voice, “don’t you think it’s really a little 
presumptuous of you to be talking about 
the GI attitude at all?” 

Carver's mouth fell open. But it was 
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not funny, not the way he blushed, or 
the miserable embarrassment in his 
eyes. Not the way he said, “I guess 
I have been shooting off my mouth 
about something I haven't got any right 
to talk about.” 

Bob started to point out in a loud, 
clear voice just why Carver ought to be 
thinking about peace plans and GI 
attitudes, but Nadine switched the sub- 
ject as if it had been completely cov- 
ered. 

“Bob,” she said, “would you mind 
explaining about the ribbons? You 
haven't yet, you know, and I've been 
wondering.” 

He felt suddenly shy, and it was a 
strange sensation, because he had never 
felt awkward explaining the ribbons 
before. But now he said, not looking 
down at them, confusing their order, 
“Well, one’s the Purple Heart, and the 
Air Medal, and the D. F. C. —” He be- 
gan blushing idiotically. 

“I thought it was the Distinguished 
Flying Cross,” Nadine said proudly. 
“How'd you get it?” 

Anne said, “Does anyone know what 
time it is?” 

Carver looked at his watch and told 
her, “Four-thirty.” 

“Then I’m afraid —” she said, and 
started to get up. Bob put his hands on 
the table to rise, too, and Nadine cried, 
a little abruptly, “Bob, I've got a won- 
derful idea!” 

He looked at her, a little nervously, 
because the idea that sounded so won- 
derful in 1942 might not sound so good 
any more. 

She was turning a sweet glance on 
Carver. “Look, darling,” she asked, 
“would you mind if we didn’t have 
dinner tonight? Because,” she went on 
quickly, “it just occurred to me how 
rugged everything would turn out if 
Bob and I sat around here and had 
another Coke or two, and then I took 
him over to the house for dinner!” 

Anne said quietly, “Wouldn't that be 
a little sudden for your housemother?” 

“Of course it would! She'd be petri- 
fied!” 

Carver said miserably, “If you really 
want to, Nadine —” 

She smiled happily. “Well, then it’s 
settled!” She sent Bob a_ speculative 
look. “You doa’t feel too weak or any- 
thing, do you? I mean, your leg isn’t 
hurting you —” 

“Not below the knee,” he said, with 
a peculiar smile. “I don’t have any pain 
at all below the knee.” 

Nadine laughed a little uncertainly. 

“But I'm beginning to get the pic- 
ture of what you're after,” he went on, 
“and why don’t you work it like this?” 

(Continued on page 34) 





How to move a mountain! 


F THIS CHRISTMAS vacation finds 

you in some magic spot, like this 
pine-covered valley inching up the 
side of a mountain .. . 

Or when you and your friends sur- 
round a warm log fire . . . 


Reach for your camera. Take a 
picture! 

For in this simple act you move 
the mountain, your friends, your 
rich experiences as near you as your 
photograph album. And you hold 
them there—a lasting record that 
you can browse through and draw 
pleasure from for years to come. 

And taking good pictures is really 
easy! 

This is especially true if your cam- 
era is loaded with fast, DEPEND- 
ABLE Ansco film. 


For Ansco film has characteristics 
which make picture-taking simpler 
and more certain. One of these is 


wide latitude—a quality which helps 
overcome accidental errors in ex- 
posure. 

In short, it improves your chances 
of getting a top-notch picture every 
time. 

Next time use Ansco—and be sure! 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. 


ASK FOR 


Ansco 


FILM - CAMERAS 
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ART AWARDS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN NATIONAL 
PRIZES 


AND IN ADDITION: 
4 SPECIAL AWARDS 


The George H. Clapp Award 
The Ingersoll Art Award 
The Collier’s Art Award 
The Martin B. Leisser Award 


AND 4 SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 


Ansco Photographic Award 
Strathmore Paper Co. Award 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. Award 
American Lead Pencil Co. Award 


(Be sure to fill in square on your entry blank provided for 
eligibility for SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS!) 


These are pictures of 
four of the many prize- 
wirming entries in last 
year’s SCHOLASTIC ART 
AWARDS. YOU may be a 
winner THIS year! 


a? Sa 
WATER COLOR 


The Nation’s Greatest High School Art Contest! 


$1,020 


SCULPTURE 


70 ART SCHOLARSHIPS 
(For High School Seniors Only) 


21 CLASSIFICATIONS 
YOU CAN ENTER! 


No matter what phase of art you are most in- 
terested in, there is a place for you in SCHOL- 
ASTIC ART AWARDS. Enter ANY or ALL of the 
following: 

Oils; Water Color & Tempera; Crayon, Charcoal, 
Chalk, & Pastels; Art Directors Club of New York 
Award; Drawing Ink, Black; Drawing Inks, Col- 
ored; Cartooning; Pencil Drawing; Linoleum 
Block Printing; Prints; General Design; Mechani- 
cal Drawing & Design; Costume Design; Fashion 
Illustration; Posters & Advertising Art; Sculpture; 
Textile Decoration; Ceramics & Ceramic Sculp- 
ture; Handcraft; Needlework & Weaving, and 
Photography. 


35 REGIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


If you live in one of the regions listed in the Art Awards 
Rules Booklet, your entries must be sent to the regional co- 
sponsor. Ask your teacher for the official SCHOLASTIC ART 
AWARDS Rules Booklet containing detailed instructions. No 


entry fees or charges of any kind. 


>. 
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Last week the news was about a pen 
that would write with water. This week 
we can do away with the water. There 
is a new Reynolds pen on sale. Guaran- 
teed to write 2 years without refilling — 
never smudges or smears — writes clear- 
ly through 4 to 8 carbons — writes 
smoothly on any paper or cloth surface 
— will write under water and at strat- 
osphere altitudes without leaking. Price 
$12.50. Seems reasonable. After all, it 
will allow you to sit on the bottom of 
the ocean while writing to the light of 
your life. R. L. 


“Vet Model 


The Ford Company is putting out 
cars that amputees can drive, even if 
they've lost both legs. The controls are 
attached to the steering wheel and will 
be installed free of charge for all vet- 
erans, W. F. 


Off with the Trousers 


F. R, Lanoue, swimming coach at 
Georgia Tech, has devised a method of 
inflating trousers to be used as a substi- 
tute for life jackets in emergencies. 
Here’s how the Lanoue method works: 
A man swings the trousers above his 
head to fill them with air. Next, he ties 
‘ the pant legs together to form a horse 
collar. He then hangs one arm over the 
crotch and one over the knot where the 
angles are tied. Underwater, corners of 
the waistband are, folded diagonally and 
the remaining peak is folded under 
once. Mr, Lanoue does not say what to 
do if you happen to be shipwrecked in 
a skirt! F. G. 


Boat, Bird, or Fish? 


Christopher Hook, an English sci- 
entist, recently demonstrated a model 
of a new type of boat that rides the crest 
ot waves. He calls his craft a “hydro- 
fin.” As speed increases the “hydrofin” 
rises out of the water as if it were on 
stilts. Thin blades that cut beneath the 
water's surface lift the boat in the same 
manner that wings lift an airplane. By 
climbing up and over swells instead of 
ploughing directly into them, the “hy- 
drofin” loses less speed. If the model 
proves practical, a 70-mile-an-hour At- 
lantic crossing at half the price of air 
travel may be possible. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 





Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore ... No. 5 of a Series 
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Kenneth Stuart, Satevepost Art Editor, Illustrator, and the biggest 
buyer of editorial art in the magazine world, likes 
to work on Strathmore. 


HERE’S A PRACTICAL ART LESSON 
THAT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS 


Take your lead from many top artists and use Strathmore Artist 
Papers. They are responsive in their qualities and adaptable to a 
wide variety of techniques. If you win a Scholastic award, done on 
Strathmore paper, you will be given an additional prize by the 
Strathmore Paper Company. Work with speed and ease, improve 
your chance for a double prize. Write for a free sample book. 


Remember, Strathmore Awards are additional prizes as follows: 


Ist Prize, $15...for the winners of any of the 
lst prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 
2nd Prize, $10... for the winners of any of the 
2nd prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 
3rd Prize, $5...for the winners of any of the 
3rd prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 
4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet... for the 
winners of any honorable mention whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


Paper is Part - of the Picture 


STRATHMORE 23:22: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





Girl dates Boy! But boys complain 
it sometimes costs more that way. 


BOY dates GIRL 


T’S the high cost of dating that gets 
you down. You start the week, or 
the month, fairly well flushed fi- 
nancially. At least, you expect to eat 
regularly and have a few shekels to 
spend. 

But, by the time you’ve had a few 
dates, your pocketbook has shrunk to 
the size of a peanut. When a dance 
pops up unexpectedly, you're flat 
broke. Either you have to go on a 
starvation diet or else look for a 
friend — but quick! 

There ought to be a law—or 
something, you say in exasperation, 
to cut the cost of dating. 


Q. How much should the average 
date cost? Isn’t there some way of set- 
tling this question? 


A. There’s one sure way—and only 








GREAT MOMENTS OF 


THE WAR! 


THE WAR'S BEST PICTURES! Action- 
packed, thrilling, exciting — the 
photographs in this attractively 
bound book are the best to come 
out of the war. The cover, in full 
color, shows the U. S. S. Missouri 
firing a salvo of 16-inch shells! 
You may have your copy by send- 
ing 10¢, to cover postage, to 
GRAFLEX, Inc., Rochester 8, New 
York, or by asking your GRAFLEX 
dealer for a free copy. Write today 
— the supply is limited! 


(Formerly The Folmer Graflex Corporation) 








one: settle it for yourself. Decide what 
your average date should cost and stick 
to your decision. To expect to set a 
price on average dates is like expecting 
everyone to pay the same amount for 
an average suit of clothes. There are 
just as many different sorts of dates as 
there are suits. Some people prefer sev- 
eral suits at low cost to fewer suits at 
high cost. 

The average cost of your dates will 
depend on the size of your income 
and the extent of your out-going. Would 
you rather have dates often or not-so- 
often? Answer this question; then fit 
your answer into your budget. 

But don’t think that money talks 
louder than anything else with girls. 
Sure, there are some girls who are gold- 
diggers, just as there are some boys 
who are spongers. But most girls would 
rather date an interesting person than 
a bulging pocketbook. 

The guy who uses his pocketbook in- 
stead of his head won't rate long as an 
A-1 dater. A few girls are flattered by 
high-priced attention, but most of them 
would rather have thoughtfulness and 
consideration. The best-liked daters are 
the ones who “think up” interesting 
dates, who have several suggestions up 
their sleeves, Want some? In the last 
Jam Session (Senior Scholastic, Novem- 
ber 26) girls rated “listening to rec- 
ords” as their favorite entertainment. 
Second on their list was dancing, and 
many of these dance-lovers talked about 
“get-togethers” at someone's home. 
Other leading favorites were roller skat- 
ing, bowling, swimming, and hiking 
(believe it or not!). 


Q. What are the pros and cons of 
“Dutch Dating?” Who suggests it—the 
boy or girl? 


A. “Dutch Dating” is a ticklish sub- 
ject. The pros are very positive; the 
cons are very negative; and there seems 
to be no Mr. In-Between. Strangely 
enough, although boys are the biggest 
gripers about the cost of dating, they 
are also the loudest in their objections 
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to “Dutch Dating.” They just don’t like 
the idea of a girl’s paying her own way. 

“Dutch Dating” seems to work best 
with “steadies” who feel free to dis- 
cuss finances. In most cases the girl 
suggests paying her own way, some- 
times just “in an emergency,” some- 
times regularly by mutual agreement. 

The real reason that “Dutch Dating” 
is a ticklish subject is that we're scared 
stiff of the subject of money. And that’s 
plain silly. Money is a convenience— 
sometimes a very necessary convenience 

but the lack of it isn’t anything to be 
ashamed of. Why not talk about it— 
honestly and openly? If we would, half 
the problems and worries of dating 
would be solved. 


Q. Should girls ever ask boys for| 


dates? 


A. Yes, provided the occasion is a 
party, a school prom, or a get-together 
for which other girls are asking boys 
for dates. It isn’t necessary that you’ve 
dated the boy you're asking, but it's 
a good idea for two reasons: (1) You 
can repay the boy who has been nice to 


vou; (2) You'll know what sort of an 


escort you're getting! 


Q. If your class is having a prom 
and you'd like te invite a boy from an- 
other school, who pays for the tickets? 


A. If you're the inviter, better be 
prepared to foot the bill. Boys claim 


that it sometimes cost them more to| 
accept an invitation to a prom than it| 


does to issue an invitation! 


If you're asking an outside boy to go 


with you to the prom, you buy the 
tickets and give them to him when he 
calls for you. Most boys will offer to pay 
their share. If your date offers to pay 
for his ticket, or for both, accept his 
offer as genuine, If he doesn’t, remem- 
ber that it was your idea; now it’s your 
party. 

Pocketbook problems at prom time 
usually develgp because of half-hearted 
or high-pressured decisions at class 
meetings. Proms, class dances, or any 
other social events need the unanimous 
cooperation of the group in order to be 
a success. Of course, everybody wants 
them. But can everybody afford to pay 
his part? It’s better — and more fun — 
to have a barn dance with everybody 
happy than a prom with sore pocket- 
books. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, which vou would 
like answered on this page, write them 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for personal answers by letter 
nor enclose postage stamps. 











WILMER — GET TO 
SLEEP RIGHT NOW! 
f \ 











\ /cnsane IF YOU DONT GET 

TO SLEEP IMMEDIATELY, NO 

NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
FOR BREAKFAST /// 























[reams realy do come true... / 


DREAM UP the very best-tasting whole 
wheat breakfast in the world! That’s 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat—the deli- 
cious, nutritious cereal that’s full of 
the natural wheat flavor. Good hot or 
cold! Be sure the family orders 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat — the origi- 
nal Niagara Falls product. 


BAKED BY NABISCO « NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











WIN A PRIZE 
IN GENERAL DESIGN 


or 
FINGER PAINTING 


Have you ever “dreamed up” a 
design for wallpaper, dress material, 
neckties, scarf, oilcloth,. paper trims, 
furniture decoration, curtain or 
drapery material, paper tablecover 
sets, a rumpus room floor, book covers, 
gift wrapping paper, etc.? Or have you 
ever wanted to. dabble with paints, 
to express your thoughts in some 
other medium than words? 

Put your dream on paper. It may 
not only win a Scholastic Award for 
you and honor for your school, it may 
be a step toward an interesting career. 


$225 Cash Prizes for General Design 
$75 Cash Prizes for Finger Painting 


It’s not too late to get started. If you 
have not sent for the Awards Rules 
booklet, ask your teacher right away — 
or write today to Scholastic, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Don’t 
delay! 


GOLD MEDAL ART PRODUCTS 
HAVE WON MANY PRIZES 


THEY MAY HELP YOU WIN 
A SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


Gold Medal products are so named 
because they have won gold medal 
awards wherever exhibited. Included 
are Artista Tempera, Artista Water 
Colors, Artista Powder Paint, Crayola 
Wax Crayons, Perma, Besco, Poster- 
Art and Shaw Finger-Paint, any of 
which may be used to render your 
design. 


Send today for FREE Booklets “S.A.,” a 
helpful guide in using these Gold Medal 
Art products. 


Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH 


A 49 " Pe 4 
4] East 42nd St., New York 17 


CO. 
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You Haven't Changed 
(Concluded) 


His fingers fumbled for a moment at his 
ribbons and then he tossed them down 
before her on the table. “Why don’t 
you just take these to flash, instead? 
They're what you're really interested in, 
and that’s what you better take to din- 
ner, because I don’t think you and I 
are going to be at the same table from 
here on!” 

He got up without looking at any of 
them, and began pushing his way past 
the sweatered girls, past the plaid sports 
jackets, out into the street. Walking 
faster than he ought to, he turned back 
toward the campus. There was the 
sound of light footsteps behind him, and 
he stopped angrily, but it was Anne. 

She caught up with him, and still he 
didn’t say anything. He started walk- 
ing toward the Union again. Beside him, 
she didn’t speak, either; not until they 
were almost there. Then she said, in a 
small voice, “Bob, aren’t you proud of 
those ribbons?” 

“I've never been so proud of any- 
thing in my life.” he said grimly. 

“Then, why — 

“Because she made them easy as a 
frat pin. Because I felt ashamed wear- 
ing them around a girl like that! Be- 
cause the only other way I could think 
of to get across what I meant was a 
straight right to the jaw!” Then he 
stopped walking and groaned. “Oh, 
all right! I guess I'll have to go back 
after them.” 

Anne reminded him, “You told her 
to keep them.” 

“Tll be damned if she will! Things 
like that you give to your girl — even if 
you do lose your temper. Come on,” he 
said, and started to turn around. 

“Wait a minute,” she said. “Here.” 

She opened her hand, and there were 
the ribbons in her palm. 

“I guess I felt the same way,” she 
said. “It wasn’t worth it, even to show 
her up. So I took them.” 

He picked up the ribbons, but he 
didn’t put them back on. He merely 
looked at them for a minute, then he 
looked at her. 

“Well,” she said, “it’s late. I've got 
to go now. You're going back to the 
city tonight?” 

He nodded. “I'll walk through the 
Union with you.” 

They went on through the doors, and 
when they were in the hall, he looked 
on either side of him and shook his head 
mournfully. “The funniest thing,” he 
said. “I keep thinking there’s some- 
thing here, but it’s all changed.” 

He held the door for her, and they 
went out into the quadrangle where 


the dry fountain was. “Do you mind if 
we rest a minute?” he asked. 

“For a minute. Then I'll have to go 
on. 
“And I'll have to go back.” His voice 
was glum. “It wasn’t much of an after- 
noon. 

“Tm sorry,” she said sincerely. 

He looked at her. “You've still got 
that line of freckles across your nose,” 
he said, “and your hair — you used to 
wear your hair that way, didn’t you?” 

She looked surprised and nodded. 
“Since high school. It’s easy to take 
care of this way.” 

“I thought so,” he said, and fell silent 
again. 

After a while, she touched his arm. 
“Bob, you won't let this afternoon make 
any difference, will you? About your 
plans for coming back to school?” 

When he didn’t answer, she went on 
urgently: “Because all this is just tem- 
porary. There'll be others coming back 
all the time now, and it'll be the way 
it used to be again. I know it will.” 

“The way things used to be,” he said. 
“T don’t know if I'd like that.” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“Well,” he said, “maybe things 
seemed better than they were. A girl 
like Nadine —” : 

“She wasn’t always that way.” Anne’s 
voice was firm with a determined fair- 
ness. “They've changed, too, the prom 
girls. They're greedy now, and they 
weren't before. Maybe just because they 
didn’t have to be, but nevertheless —” 

“Changes!” he said harshly. “Differ- 
ences. Everything.” Then his tone soft- 
ened, and he said, “But maybe the one 
or two things that don’t change, maybe 
that’s because they’re the way they 
should be. You know what I mean?” 

“I'm not sure.” 

“I mean I'm coming back. If the 
other things change, it doesn’t matter 
much, so long as —” 

She looked at him, waiting. 

“Anne,” he asked, “you haven't 
changed. Have you, Anne?” 

“No. Not any, Bob.” She seemed sud- 
denly very happy. 

“Then there’s something you'd better 
keep for me,” he told her. “Something 
I want you to have.” 

He put the ribbons in her hand. She 
looked down at them, and then her 
eyes went back to his, and neither of 
them said a word. But it didn’t matter 
about their not speaking; they wouldn't 
have heard anyway. Because of the 
noise the water made playing in the 
fountain, because of the sound of mu- 
sic pouring from the ballroom. 


Reprinted ission of Collier's end 
the author. enh oan 
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TOPS...223 new ways 


1. NEW VALUE: 14 Karat Gold point; larger 
ink capacity; “C-Flow” feed; telescope- 
precision quality and construction. 


2. NEW “WRITE-ABILITY”: The finest, smooth- 
est-writing pen ever made by America’s 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer. 


3. WEW BEAUTY: Advance, fit-the-hand de- 
sign, interpreted in distinctive pearly 
stripes. In maroon, golden brown, green 
and black; with matching pencil. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, 
N. J. (Established 1896). 


Other famous WEAREVER 
selections: DeLuxe pen $1.00, set 
$1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, set $2.75. 

WEAREVER Refill Leads 


Wearever Pace- 
maker set in fine 
sift box, $3.75. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


CONFIDENTIAL AGENT (War- 
“iM ner Brothers. Produced by 
Robert Buckner. Directed by 
Herman Shumlin.) 


Confidential Agent is a melodrama 
dealing with the Spanish Civil War in 
1936. This was the first clash of democ- 
racy against fascism. 

The story is concerned with the 
efforts of a Spanish Republican agent 
(Charles Boyer) who goes to England 
to buy a shipment of coal. He wants to 
prevent the fascists from securing it for 
their munitions plants. The business 
men whom he meets in England don’t 
realize that the rise of fascism will in- 
evitably involve their own country in a 
terrible war. 

Charles Boyer seems a little baffled 
at being cast in a role calling for vio- 
lence and bloodshed. But he bears up 
manfully. 

Lauren Bacall, as the daughter of 
England’s coal magnate, is a tough cyn- 
ical gal who knows all the answers and 
doesn’t like any of them. Miss Bacall 
seems to take a sullen delight in stalking 
through this picture without any pre- 
tense of acting. Her performance is 
such bad theater that you may be in- 
trigued just to see her get away with it. 

In spite of Boyer’s bewilderment and 
Bacall’s stiffness, the picture develops 
into a fairly tense spy drama. In the 
minor roles good acting is done by 
Peter Lorre, Katina ‘Paxinou, Victor 
Francen, and George Coulouris. The 
part of a fourteen-year-old girl is played 
admirably a by young newcomer, 
Wanda Hendrix. Miss Bacall might well 
consider this young lady’s acting. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Confidential Agent. “This 
Love of Ours. “Kitty. “Spellbound. 
“First Yank into Tokyo. ““Story of GI 
Joe. “Pride of the Marines. “”The 
Southerner. ““Our Vines Have Tender 
Grapes. “““Rhapsody in Blue. 

Comedy: “She Wouldn’t Say Yes. 
“How Do You Do. “Kiss and Tell. 
“/Weekend at the Waldorf. ““~Blithe 
Spirit. ““Wonder Man. ““Along Came 
Jones. “Duffy’s Tavern. 

Musical: ““Yolanda and the Thief. 
“State Fair. ““Anchors Aweigh. “The 
Dolly Sisters. “Stork Club. “Sunbonnet 
Sue. 

Mystery: “““The House on 92nd Street. 
¥¥Mildred Pierce. ““And Then There 
Were None. “Scotland Yard, Investigator. 

Western: “Sunset in Eldorado. ““San 
Antonio. “Prairie Rustlers. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 





Short: “““The House I Live In. 





Pillsbury Institute 
of Flour Milling History 


offers... 


EXCITING PRIZES 


FOR YOUR 


“Food Plank for Peace 


ESSAY 
. 


Last Chance! Contest Closes 
January 15, 1946! Enter Now! 


Students! If you are in the 10th, 
11th or 12th grade, enter this con- 
test and win one of 100 exciting 
prizes! 
Herethey are: 

2 College Scholarships 


2 All-expense trips to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


96 United States Victory Bonds 
($25 each) 


All you do is write, in 500 words or 
less, your ideas about solving the 
world food problem—then enter 
through your teacher or principal. 
See your teacher at once for contest 
rules. 


THESE ARE THE JUDGES! 


HERBERT HOOVER 


ERIC JOHNSTON 
President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce 
CLARE BOOTH LUCE 
Congresswoman from Connecticut 
JOSEPH H. BALL 
United States Senator from Minnesota 
MILTON 5S. EISENHOWER 
President of Kansas State College 
PHILIP W. PILLSBURY 
President, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE 
Pillsbury Institute of Flour Milling History 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Students turn thumbs down 


on “Money” 


IGH SCHOOL students of the 
United States put “money” at the 

very bottom of their list of “ultimate 
aims in life,” 
nation-wide survey just completed by 
the Institute of Student Opinion under 
the sponsorship of Scholastic Magazines. 

Only four per cent of 93,174 high 
school students voting checked | “to 
make a lot of money” on the poll ballot 
asking: “Which of the following comes 
closest to being your ultimate aim in 
life?” 

As decisively as they told what they 
do not want from life, the high school 
student voters told what they do want. 
First on their list of “ultimate aims,” 
with a vote of 44 per cent, is “to live 
a simple but secure and happy life 
without making a lot of money or be- 
coming famous.” 

Only 7 per cent of the students vot- 
ing indicated uncertainty about their 
life aims, and the rest split the vote, as 
follows: 20 per cent hope “to reach the 
top in some field of work and become 
famous”; 15 per cent wish “to be promi- 
nent and respected members of their 
local communities”; and 10 per cent are 
eager “to serve society and help im- 
prove the health and welfare of their 
fellowmen.” 

The overall results of the survey were 
the same among both boys and girls, 
although there were differences in per- 
centages. The vote for “a simple but 


according to results of a ~ 


as life goal 


happy life” was much higher among 
the girls. 

After the poll was taken, student edi- 
tors interviewed voters and asked the 
reasons for their choices. The following 
are typical replies: 

“People can be a lot happier if they 
aren't trying to be ‘big shots’ all the 
time. . . . The backbone of our nation 
is simple, middle-class people.” 

“I set my goal high because, if every- 
one tried to reach the top in some field 
of work, we'd have a better and more 
intelligent world.” 


“All of us can’t be rich or tamous, 
but we can all be better citizens of our 
community.” 

“The most satisfying lite would be 
in service to others. I don’t want fame 
or fortune, but just the chance to help 
make this world a better place.” 

On the same ballot the students were 
asked what were the greatest obstacles 
they would have to overcome in reach- 
ing their life goals. The largest per- 
centage (39%) said. frankly. that they 
did not know what obstacles they would 
meet. A_ surprisingly large number 
(18%) stated candidly that they would 
be “unwilling to make the personal sac- 
rifices necessary.” Said one boy: “It’s 
just like playing football. I’m unwilling 
to give up some things that would make 
me a better player.” 

The following table shows complete 
percentage results of the poll: 





1. Which of the following comes closest to being your ultimate aim in life? 


- 


(a) To make a lot of money. 
(b) To be a p i 





Per Cent 





Boys Girls 
6 2 


ft and r cted ber of my community. 7 14 


(c) To reach the top in some field and become famous. 23 18 
(d) To live a simple but secure and happy life without making a lot 


of money or becoming famous. 


37 48 * 


(e) To serve society and help improve the health or welfare of my 


fellowmen. 
(f) Don’t know. 


12 
8 6 


. Which of the following do you consider the greatest obstacle you will have to over- 
come in order to reach your ultimate aim in life? 


‘ 


(a) Leck of talent. 
(b) Lack of training or education. 


Per Cent 





(c) Poor health, physical oa el or lack of physical stamina. 4 


(d) Lack of money. 
(e) Lack of “pull” with the right people. 
(f) ee to make the personal sacrifices 


(g) Dent knew. 
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{1GGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS — Interpreter of Ideas 
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{n translating the mental image into the finished work, the creative skill of 
the artist is paramount. Paramount, too, is his choice of medium, for the me- 
dium forms the liaison between the mind and hand — forges the link between 


idea and reality. 


So, with artists of authority, H —— Inks are the accepted medium — acclaimed for 


clarity, the distinction, the con 


facility they bring to the point of the pen. 


SEND FOR A COLOR CARD 


(ETCHED MEAT DISH EXECUTED BY THE 
GORHAM COMPANY A3 PART OF SILVER 
SERVICE FOR THE U. S. CRUISER 
CHICAGO,"* ORIGINAL DRAWING FOR THE 

ETCHING DONE IN HIGGINS INK.) 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC., 271 NINTH ST., BROORLYN 15, N. Y. 
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CAREERS AHEAD 


How about retail selling? 














% you are a high school student in a 
large or medium-sized city, you 
probably know several students who 
are working part-time in a department 
store. Perhaps you've tried your hand 
at retail selling and/or would like to 
consider it as a career. 

Most department stores will employ 
\4-year-old boys and girls for part-time 
work after school, Saturdays, and dur- 
ing vacation periods. Stores will take 
16-year-olds on a full-time basis, but 
usually recommend that they finish high 
school first. High school graduation has 
become a requirement for many desir- 
able occupations. 

As for part-time work in a depart- 
ment store for high school students, en- 
trance (or first) jobs are of five types: 
messenger, marker, stock-boy, sales 
clerk and wrapper. In a large city the 
pay for any of these jobs is about the 
same, probably 50 cents per hour. 


Variety of Jobs 


Tom works as messenger. His duties 
take him all over the store — delivering 
a message here, a package there, and 
supplies and notices to different coun- 
ters. Occasionally he delivers a rush 
order to a customer. 

Gerry works as a marker. Tags 
(showing the price, stock number, and 
size of an article) have to be stamped 
or written by hand. Gerry pastes or 
ties these tags to the proper merchan- 
dise, being careful not to injure or 
damage the article. She notices, how- 
ever, that a number of older women 
are also doing this work. The policy of 
the store has changed somewhat with 
respect to young workers as markers. 
Sometimes experienced saleswomen, 
who are unable to be on their feet all 
day behind a counter, are given jobs, 
as markers, because the work can be 
done sitting down. 

Dick works, as a stock-boy, in the 


By Walter J. Greenleaf 


Vocational Editor 


shoe department. As crates of shoes are 
received, he helps unpack the boxes 
and record the shipments in the stock 
books. After that, he arranges the shoes 
in boxes on shelves, where they can be 
found readily according to size, style, 
and price. Part of Dick’s duties is to 
see that the shoes are matched, not 
mixed, in the boxes. Also, he informs 
the buyer of needed supplies. 

Audrey works. as a sales girl. Most 
of the very young sales clerks are girls 
because customers seemed to prefer 
them to boys. Audrey sells handker- 
chiefs. These are displayed so that cus- 
tomers can makc their own selections 
without much advice on Audrey’s part. 
She keeps her stocks in order, meets 
customers easily, and is helpful when 
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they ask her opinion. She knows how 
to make out sales slips. 

Iris is employed as a wrapper. Her 
duties are to take articles to be 
wrapped, check them agairist the sales 
slips, and make sure that the package 
is given to the right customer. 


Future Career 


Any of these student workers may 
look forward to regular employment at 
$22 per week. Those who are satisfac- 
tory and efficient may become floor 
managers and assistant vuyers. 

Some will go to college and major in 
store management in such institutions 
as Simmons College, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and New York University. 

In general, department stores have 
four large divisions of work to be done. 
Each division is in charge of a man- 
ager: (1) merchandising, (2) pub- 
licity, (3) finanee, and (4) store man- 
agement and personnel. 

If you are interested in department 
store work read Occupations in Retail 
Stores by Dorothea de Schweinitz (In- 
ternational Textbook’Co.) and The Big 
Store by Chase Woodhouse (Funk). 

















| Picture of an artist’s best friend 
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ist PRIZE — $50 
2nd PRIZE — $25 
3rd PRIZE — $15 


5 Honorable Mentions 
of $5 Each 
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National 
Scholastic Art Contest 














colors as old and trus 
—and have more fun painting. Get the best — and do your 
best — by asking for Grwmbacher Colors and Brushes. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th Street 


RUMBACHER “Pre-tested” Oil Colors are tested in actual 


rts and 
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noted painters to assure absolutely 
pre artists look upon these famous 
friends. They will help you paint better 


promis 


New York 1, N. Y. 


For Everypne The Outstanding 





SENIORS: Sell your class- 
mates) America’s 
largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Positively highest commission. Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 


1423 E. Elm 5, Pa 


S8t., Scranton 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 


ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal--Scarce Baby- | 


tion—Early Victorian—Airmai)—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send Se for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 


SOROR TY ona FRATERNITY PINS 


Also Club Pins and Emblems Artistic de- 
f signs. Finest quality Reasenable prices fron. Wk 
Be up. Write for illustrated cateleg 

— Dept. P Metal Arts Co. Rochester, N.Y 


SENIORS: $c coverotes ond Glens 


UATION NAME CARD line in the country. 
| comm: issions paid... most modern 

. Write for free catalog. RALPH’S CARD 
SPECIALTIES, Box 213A, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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TO BE YOUNG 


GREAT STORIES 
OF THE 
GROWING YEARS 


Edited by 
WHIT BURNETT 


Mark Twain, James 
Thurber, Thomas 
Wolfe, H. L. Men- 
cken, Clarence Day, 
James Street, Robert 
Benchley, Marcel 
Proust and 42 other 
famous authors prove 
beyond doubt that 
they, too, once were 
young in this spark- 
ling collection of fic- 
tion, Sere 
and essays—a ric 
volume in which you 
will find familiar ex- 
periences and emo- 
tions, 

A STORY PRESS BOOK 

$3.00 
At all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York 














GERMAN HITLER STAMPS 


srought over American soldiers in small quan- 
ities as souvenirs. These stamps are bound to be 
because all remainders have 


a scarce 

a by Allied Governments. The most unique 
‘tems in any collection. We will send two valves, 
nint, one regular size and one large size, both for 
anly 10¢ to sincere approval applicants. Please 
tate approvals should consist of United 
States or foreign or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Avenue, New York City 10, Dept. 805 


“STAMP FINDER”! 





GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 
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Bing Crosby was visiting the movie 
set where a new Bob Hope picture was 
being filmed. Bob was costumed in 
tight-fitting britches and nylon stock- 
ings for a certain scene. 

Bing took one look at Bob’s legs and 
cracked: “I’ve seen nylon look better 
on the tow-rope of a glider!” 


His Mistake 


Butch: “Are you a mind reader?” 
Teacher: “I'm pretty good at it.” 
«Butch: “Well in that case, I didn’t 


mean a thing I was thinking.” 
The Owl, Hudson (N. ¥.) H. 8. 


improvement 


Small Girl: “Oh, I think you're lots 
of fun, and better looking than your 
daddy.” 

Small Boy: “I should be, I'm a later 
model.” 


Experienced 


Two-men had met on the beach at 
Shrimp-Sea. Both were attired in swim- 
ming costume, and the conversation 
turned toward this sport. After a few 
remarks the elder man said: “I'll race 
you to the end of the pier and back.” 

“Right you are,” agreed the other, 


a professional racer. “Bet you ten dol- 


lars I win.” 

They plunged into the surf, and the 
professional swimmer was badly beaten. 

“My stars!” he exclaimed, “where did 
you learn to swim?” 

“Me?” said the other. “I used to be 
a newsboy in Venice.” 

Kablegram 
Long, Long Ago 

First Sailor (telling story of his res- 
cue at sea): “I had abandoned all hope. 
As I sank for the third time, my past 
life seemed to rise before me in a series 
of grim, realistic pictures.” 

Second Sailor: “Didja happen to no- 
tice a picture of me lending you ten 
bucks in the spring of 1943?” 

Communique 
Introducing 


Stanton Griffis, head of Paramount 
Pictures, once introduced Bob Hope 
with these lines: “I want to present the 
funniest comedian in pictures, one of 
the screen’s handsomest leading men, 
and the fellow who wrote this introduc- 
tion for me — Bob Hope.” 


Bennett Cerf 


Attention! Contestants: 


THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 

—to prepare winning 
contest material; 

—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 





ART AND USE OF THE POSTER 

ART OF CARTOONING 

ART OF LETTERING FOR 
REPRODUCTION 

CREATING DESIGN 

INK, PEN AND BRUSH 

a See 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 East 11th St. . _ New York 














WHAT DO 
YOU WANT FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


We would like to know the two gifts 
you hope most to receive for Christ- 
mas this year, keeping in mind the 
fact that many things you may 
want will not be available. 


In appreciation of this favor, we 
will send you a complimentary 
copy of the latest “Boy dates 
Girl” reprint, popular story ser- 
ies of Senior Scholastic. 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

220 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


The two gifts | hope most to receive this 
Christmas are: 





2. 
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ARE 
YOU & 


If you are, you might find 
local guadeal ealer hasthisMoss- 
automatic, Model 51M. 
e’re trying our best to get 
dealers suppie? and to keep 
them supplied, but they’re 
snatched up like hot cakes. 
So, if you're not lu 
enough to get one immedi- 
ately, be a little patient and 
you'll be awfully glad you 
waited for the automatic that 
S everything.” 


Shoots as Fast as You 


Can Pull the Trigger 
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CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


*Drafting the Industrial Pea 
*John Jay: Our First Chief Justice, by Henry 
Steele Commager 
*Palestine . . . Much Promised Land 
*Our Fighting Navy Secretary, by Creighton 
4. Hill 
The March of Events————___ 
*Who’'s in the News———___ 
*We Challenge You (Quiz)———______—_ 
*Builders of America: Michael Pupin———_—_— 
**The Changing Mountain Folk, by Jean 
Thomas 
**American Child. 
**Mission Accomplished, by Leonard A. Paris 
**Mail for the Forty-Niners, by Bayard 
Taylor 
**Leaders Are Readers, by May Lamberton 
Becker 
**The Round Table 
**How’s That Again? by Slim Syntax 
You Haven't Changed, by Hansford Martin- 
What's New, by Allen Albright 
Boy dates Girl, by Gay Heed —_____ 
Following the Films— . 
Students Turn Thumbs Down on “Money” as 
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How About Retail Selling? by Walter J. 
Greenleaf 37 
Laughs 38 
Page numbers above refer to Com- 
bined Edition. Items marked * do 
not appear in English Edition. Items 
marked * * do not appear in Social 
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DECORATE FABRICS WITH 


*PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS 


Girls everywhere are discovering that it’s quick, 
easy fun to sparkle up their blouses, skirts, 
scarves, hankies and other accessories with Prang 
fextile Colors 


Wrote today for the booklet, “DO IT YOURSELF.” 
Find out how easy it is to apply these lovely 
Prang Textile Colors that stay brilliant through 
washings and dry cleanings. It contains countless 
ideas tor wardrobe and room decoration. Send 25c 


today! 
$900 CASH PRIZES 


Ask your teacher how you may win a cash prize 
by entering the American Crayon TEXTILE 
DESIGN Contest; and for full details about the 
TEXTILE, . POSTER, and PICTORIAL AWARDS 
ogee by the American Crayon Company in 
scholastic. Awards Contest. Start preparing 
send 25c for the booklet to 


Dept. S-10 


your entry now. And 
help vou win @ cash prize! 
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ecause bicycle pumps 
get hot 


your tood cam be 
kept cold / 


OUR physics book says, “Energy can 
cue be created nor destroyed by any 
means known to man.” Which is another 
way of saying that if air gives off heat when 
_ it is compressed, it will absorb heat when 
it expands. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG — BUY YICTORY BONDS 


So on this —_ geiatigie, mechanical refrigerators were 
develo - They d O not use ordinary air, but a-special refrig- 
erant. They “squeeze out” the heat in this refrigerant by com- 
pressing it — then let it Pn pet in the refrigerator coils. So it 
takes up heat and keeps food cold. 


Most great discoveries grow out of using the simple principles 
of physics which you study in high school. The problem 
is first of all to think u way these can be put to use. The 
next problem is to use ‘on better year after year. 


For years, General Motors research men have followed such 
simple clues as the fact a bicycle pump gets hot — to develop 
new products or make old ones better. In the new General 
Motors Technical Center this work will continue — a constant 
search for “more and better things for more people.” 


ENERAL Motors 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE . BUICK - CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network 
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TEACHERS EDITION" 


TOO-MUCH-PROMISED LAND 


A Unit for This Week 


Wiese land is Palestine? Two peoples claim it. Both 
point to history, morality and law to support their 
claims. Palestine is a small corner of the Mediterranean 
world, Her land is not very fertile; neither does she boast 
great industrial enterprises or mineral resources. Why should 
anyone fight over Palestine? Two of the greatest nations in 
the world, Britain and the United States, are now trying to 
decide the Holy Land’s fate. How did this tiny stretch of 
land, so far away, so seemingly unimportant in world ecan- 
omy, became a major issue of world importance? 


HOW TO GET READY 


This is a problem which concerns the welfare of hundreds 
of thousands of people. It has been a much-discussed prob- 
lem for a very long time. Do not encourage your class to 
“take sides” in the controversy. Try, instead, to help them 
unaerstand the causes of the conflict, the facts behind the 
headlines. First locate Palestine on a map of the Near East. 

location with relation to the Suez 

oil fields of Iran and Saudi Arabia. Compare 

its to that of neighboring states. Review briefly its 
since ancient times. 

Assign the article on Palestine in this issue for careful 
study. Call particular attention to the accompanying map. 
How many of the place-names are already familiar to stu- 
dents from their Bible studies? - 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Hold an informal class discussion, but make sure that 
you have carefully outlined beforehand the various points 
to be emphasized. What is the legal basis of Jewish claims? 
of Arab claims? What are the legal obligations of Great 
Britain and the United States? What are the principal docu- 
ments defining British policy towards Palestine? 

If there is a local Zionist organization in your neighbor- 
hood, invite a member to talk to the class about the work 
done by the Jewish pioneers in reclaiming worn-out tarm- 
land and building modern homes, factories and hospitals. 

Write to the American Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park West and 79th Street, for lists of slides illustrating 
the land and customs of Palestine. (These may be rented at 
50c a week for 25 slides, two cents for each additional slide. ) 
The film library of your local university may also have suit- 
able films and slides for loan. Comparing the different ways 
of life of the Arabs and of immigrants from Europe will 
help give a fairer understanding of the problem. 


t out its 
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HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


THE PROMISED LAND 


1. Why is emigration to Palestine now at a standstill? 

2. What three religions originated in Palestine? 

8. What role has each of the following played in the mod- 
ern history of Palestine: Chaim Weizmann, David ben 
Gurion, Lord Balfour, Woodrow Wilson, Emir Abdullah? 

For Discussion: What arguments do Arab leaders use in 
demanding that further emigration to Palestine be stopped? 
How do Zionist leaders answer these arguments? In what 
way have living conditions improved under Zionist develop- 
ment? 

Compare the ways of life in Biblical times with modern 
conditions. 

For Reference: “Palestine and America’s Role in the Mid- 
dle East,” G. S. McClellan, Foreign Policy Reports, July 1, 
"45, Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 6, 25c; “Palestine —a World Responsibility,” Sen. 
R F. Wagner, Nation, Sept. 15, '45; “Palestine—as a 
Refuge from Fascism,” I. S. Hirschmann, Survey Graphic. 
May, '45; Palestine — Land of Promise, W. C. Lowdermilk. 
Harper, $2.50. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


1. Name the principal delegates to the Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference in Washington. 

2. What are the provisions of the Railway Labor Act? 

8. What is the basic disagreement in policy between the 
AFL and the CIO? 

For Discussion: Do you think the Railway Labor Act pro- 
cedure should be employed throughout industry? What other 
formulae for solving the situation can you suggest? 

Activity: Follow the newspaper stories from Washington 
on the progress of the Conference. Clip important articles of 
news and opinion and paste them in a class scrapbook. 

For Reference: Building America, Vol. 3, No. 8, “Labor,” 
Vol. 9, No. 6, “Labor and Management,” 2 West 45th St., 
N. Y. 19, each, 30c; Workers and Bosses Are Human, T. R. 
Carskadon, Pamph. 76, Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y., 10c; Labor in America. H, U. Faulkner, 
M. Starr, Harper and Bros., 1944, $1.60. 


JOHN JAY 

For Discussion: What are Jay's chief contributions to the 
growth of American democracy? Does Jay deserve a place in 
the Hall of Fame? 

For Reference: The Federalist, Modern Libr., ‘41, 95c. 


TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 

















COMING NEXT WEEK 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

International:Education Conference: How the London 
meeting plans to make peace stick through educa- 
tion and oulture. 

History Books, by Henry Steele Commager: A dis- 
cussion of texts as propaganda for war and narrow 
nationalism. 

Army-Navy Merger: A discussion of the proposals 
being made for a union of the Armed Forces. 

Ickes and the Department of Interior, by Creighton J. 
Hill: How Mr. Ickes runs his department. 

Picture Page: Hideyo Noguchi. 

For English Classes 

Bethlehem, by Laurence Housman: A play on Christ’s 
birth. 

Poetry Page: Christmas verse. 


Everyone Can Give Something — Suggestions for you: 
An essay. 


Holy Morning, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts: A story. 




























FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
THE CHANGING MOUNTAIN FOLKS 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Whom do you learn most trom? Probably your elders 
and friends your own age. How has the war put these 
mountain boys and girls in a position to teach their parents? 
Why do the parents “take it” from their children when they 
resisted change so firmly, so long? Can you remember learn- 
ing something important from a boy or girl younger than 
you? What experience or ability had prepared him to be 
your “teacher?” 

2. These mountain people know their Bible and religion 
really shapes their attitudes and relations with other people. 
Find proof of this in the article. Don’t overlook their names 
— Moses, Zepheniah, Ezekiel, etc. How many of the Bible 
characters for whom they were named can you identify in a 
sentence or two for each? 

3. When you have read this article you may well feel 
that you have met a number of people in a part of the 
country in which you have never been. How does the author 
make them real? Pick out phrases which give you the flavor 
of Kentucky mountain life and character (“stumble around 
like a blind dog in a meat-house,” etc.). 

4. And do take a moment to talk about the endless delight 
and usefulness of mail order catalogues for rural people all 
over the country. 






















MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


Let’s test ourselves and Mr. ,Paris’ advice. Think of a 
time when you failed to persuade your class, teacher, par- 
ents, pal, to see something as you saw it. Now turn to the 
five points taken from this article, listed on the quiz page. 
Do any of them explain why you failed? 

Now test the advice and the next assembly speaker. Take 












to assembly an inconspicuous $lip of paper on which you 
have written the five points. Rate the success of the speaker. 
What is his purpose? Judging from your reaction to it and 
that of the rest of the audience does he achieve it? Which 
ot the five points did he follow? Did he fall down on any? 
Have you any to add to the five? 


YOU HAVEN’T CHANGED 


Seeing what different authors will do with similar themes 
is fun and can teach you much about the business of writing 
a story. Why not compare this one with “The Crumpled 
Leaf” (Oct. 1 issue)? Both tell of a boy returning from war. 
In both a girl helps him to come back. In both a group of 
onlookers fail the boy. Yet the feel of the two stories is very 
different. So was the effect of each on you. Why? 

You probably know an Anne and a Nadine. Maybe, if 
you're a senior, a Bob has come back into your class. Does 
the author convince you that Bob would naturally choose 
the girl he does? Would you? 









MAIL FOR THE FORTY-NINERS 






This post office siege wouldn't be likely to happen any- 
where in the country today. What changes during the last 
100 years have made it improbable? How did mail go from 
our east coast to the west in 1849? 

Discuss the eagerness of Americans, in the Pacific during 
the war, for mail and the problems of transporting it. 

Try to make a bird’s-eye sketch of the interior of the 
post office, the land surrounding it, and the positions taken 
up by the mail-maddened besiegers. You'll discover how 
graphic Mr. Taylor's account is. 


GENERAL MARSHALL 


You're not as old as the celebrities whose reading favorites 
we record from time to time, but why not list yours? How 
do they square with your interests and your ambitions? 
Your answer would make good stuff for a theme. And why 
not send us the names of your top favorites? We'll print 
them in a later issue if enough of you send them in. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
I. l-a, 2-b, 3-b, 4-d, 5-c. 
II. 1-30, 2-Reuther, 3-Wagner, 4-NLRB, 5-Lewis, 6-AFL. 
Ill. l-c, 2-b, 3-a, 4-b, 5-d. 
IV. 1-Hull, 2-Stimson, 3-Connally, 4-Bevin, 5-Wedemeyer, 
6-Changchun, 7-Mackenzie King. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 

I. 1-b; 2-d; 3-e; 4-a; 5-c 

II. l-corn shuck and rag rugs; 2-talk of local creeks and hol- 
lows; 3-no windows; 4-God Bless Our Home samplers; 5-peddlers; 
6-spring house. (Exact wording need not be identical with these. ) 

Ill. l-a; 2-d; 3-d; 4-b; 5-b; 6-d. 

IV. North; Iowa; Iowa; Worn; Columbia; Rhodes; Oxford; 
Child; sonnets; daughter. 

V. 7, 1, 9, 2, 10, 8, 3, 5, 6, 4. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Books on Popular Science 


Fairfield Osborn has edited an ex- 
tremely interesting and informative 
book on the land and peoples of the 
Pacific. The Pacific World discusses cli- 
mate and currents, wild life and plants, 


native peoples and their island homes. . 


The book is remarkably complete and 
factual, and is suitable for either con- 
nected reading or for reference. The il- 
lustrations are good and maps excellent. 
(W. W. Norton, 1944, $3.00.) 


Two companion volumes in the Pa- 
cific World Series, of which the above- 
mentioned work serves as a general sur- 
vey, will be found interesting by those 
who look for more specialized studies. 
Native Peoples of the Pacific World, by 
Felix M. Keesing, although written espe- 
cially for service men on duty in the 
Pacific, will be found very suitable as a 
text in high school social studies courses. 


Mammals of the Pacific World, by 
T. D. Carter, J. E. Hill and G. H. H. 
Tate, is an unusually complete survey of 
the origin, life history, and distribution 
of mammals in the Pacific area. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and written in a non- 
technical style. It includes a geographi- 
cal index by means of which the species 
to be found in any one region may be 
quickly ascertained. (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1945, $3.00.) 


al . . 


Science of the Seven Seas, by Henry 
Stommel, is a compact handbook dis- 
cussing in simple and entertaining lan- 
guage the various phenomena of sea, 
sky and coastlines which may be ob- 
served while on shipboard or during a 
walk along the beach. It is chock full 
of interesting facts and excellent photo- 
graphs and diagrams, and can be thor- 
oughly enjoyed even by those who live 
inland, It is well within the grasp of 
high school readers. (Gornell Maritime 
Press, New York, 1945, $2.50.) 


* * * 


Raymond F. Yates, who has had con- 
siderable experience writing easy pop- 
ularizations of difficult- scientific prob- 
lems, has turned to the subject now 
uppermost in many minds: the splitting 
of the atom. In Atom Smashers he tells 
the story of scientific speculation about 
atomic structure, from the days of 
Democritus to the dramatic results of 


the Manhattan Project. Photographs 
and diagrams help to make this book 
thoroughly comprehensible to young 
people of high school age. (Didier, New 
York, 1945, $2.00.) 


Boys especially will be interested in 
The Story of War Weapons, by Marshall 
McClintock. It deals with arms of both 
the past and the present, and of both 
Army and Navy. Because the book is 
written from the historica) point of 
view, socia] studies teachers may find 
it of help in exciting student interest in 
the usually rather dull chronicle of bat- 
tles and campaigns. (J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia and New York, 1945, 
$2.50.) 


The Story Behind Great Medical Dis- 
coveries, by Elizabeth Rider Montgom- 
ery, is a collection of 43 short biographi- 
cal accounts of the work of leading doc- 
tors and research workers, from Harvey 
to the present. Emphasis is placed on 
the personality of the subjects, and the 
scientific discoveries for which they are 
famous are explained in brief and non- 
technical language. The book was a re- 
cent selection of the Junior Literary 
Guild. (Robert McBride, New York, 
1945, $2.00.) 


* * * 


Flowing Gold: The Romance of Oil, 
by John J. Floherty, is a popular pres- 
entation of the mining, processing and 
commercial uses of oil. It is written in a 
pleasantly anecdotal style, designed for 
adult readers, but suitable for high 
school students as well. The photo- 
graphic illustrations are excellent. J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia and New York, 
1945, $2.50.) 


Teachers of geography will find Rocks 
and Rivers, by Ellis W. Shuler, a valu- 
able exposition of geological phenom- 
ena. The author Las “profound belief in 
the cultural value of geology,” and he 
presents a study of the physical fea- 
tures of America which is far more than 
just another geology. The ordinary fea- 
tures of landscapes, as well as the more 
spectacular ones, take on new meaning 
when viewed in their relationship to hu- 
man history and cultural change. 

Dr, Shuler believes that “if you would 
know the history of your race, properly 


3-T 


interpret its literature and land forms, 
its political modes and religiou: imag- 
ery, you must know the background, 
the earth stage, upon which your peo- 
ple live.” The present trend in educa- 
tion is towards the “humanizing” of sci- 
entific knowledge, and Dr. Shuler’s 
book achieves that object with distinc- 
tion. (Jacques Cattell Press, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1945, $4.00.) 


Plastics, What Everyone Knows, by 
Bernard Wolfe, is designed for the gen- 
eral reader who finds all the talk about 
plastic construction confusing, What 
is a plastic? How is it made? What are 
its uses? This book discusses the various 
types of plastics, the men who invented 
them, and suggests some of the amazing 
contributions to better living which may 
be expected from plastics in the future. 
It contains a glossary of terms, reading 
lists of books and periodicals, and an 
“Industry Guide” to firms and trade 
names. (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis and 
New York, 1945, $2.50.) 


How to Build Terrain Models is a 28- 
page illustrated pamphlet prepared for 
the U. S. Office of Education by the 
United States Navy. It suggests a new 
and fascinating hobby which has the 
advantages of needing only simple and 
cheap materials and of being highly ed- 
ucational at the same time. School work- 
shops might well collaborate with social 
studies teachers in building small mod- 
els to illustrate the physical features of 
countries being studied. Geology teach- 
ers in particular will welcome this excel- 
lent way to “learn by doing.” (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 10c.) 








for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 
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Thirty-three of the year’s 


outstanding addresses presented in— 


REPRESENTATIVE 


AMERICAN SPEECHES 
1944-1945 


A. Craig Baird 


328p. 


$1.25 


“Representative” means inclusive, the best ot many types, politi- 
cal orations, business addresses, broadcasts, sermons, educational 


addresses. . . 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES has not only 
great value for speakers and writers, but also for the historian and 


the student of current events. 


Notes introduce each speech and an appendix contains biograph- 


ical notes on all speakers. 


Hilmer Baukhage. 
Bernard Iddings Bell 
Nicholas M. Butler 
Winston Churchill 
Thomas E. Dewey 
Anthony Eden — 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
William Ernest Hocking 


Robert Maynard Hutchins 


Eric A. Johnston 

~ Ernest J. King 
Archibald MacLeish 
Benjamin E. Mays 
Karl D. Mundt 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


* * * * * * 


* 


* 


Henning W. Prentis, Jr. 
Robert Redfield 
Quentin Reynolds 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Harlow Shapley 
Bernard J. Shiel 

Harold E. Stassen 
Edward R. Stettinius 
Alexander J. Stoddard 
Harry S. Truman 
Arthur H. Vandenberg 
Henry A. Wallace 
Andrew T. Weaver 


+ * 7 * * * ® 
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Important Appointments 


Watson B. Miller, Federal Security 
Administrator, announced recently the 
appointment to the staff of the U. S. 
Office of Education of Calen Jones, 
principal of the East Orange High 
School, East Orange, N. J. 

Appointed on the recommendation of 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Jones will 
serve as Director of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education. He has his doctor's 
degree from Columbia Univérsity and 
has had wide experience in teaching and 
administration in varied types of high 
schools in Kansas, Idaho, Iowa, Okla- 
homas, Texas, and New Jersey. 

His appointment is one of a series of 
new developments planned by Dr. 
Studebaker to strengthen and expand 
the Office of Education. It will increase 
the useful services it renders to high 
schools throughout the country. Dr. 
Jones is the author of Extracurricula 
0 43." i» Rlation to the Curriculum, 
contributed three chapters to Guidance 

ie Secondary Schools, and has 
written for various educational maga- 
zines, 

Other new appointees to the Office of 
Education include Dr. Harold Benja- 
min, former dean of the College of Ed- 
ucation, University of Maryland, to head 
the international education division, and 
Kenneth O. Warner, a former University 
of Arkansas instructor, to head statis- 
tical, informational, library and house- 
keeping services. 

% + * 


In New York State, the Board of Re- 
gents recently elected Francis Trow 
Spaulding as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and President of the University of 
the State of New York, succeeding Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, who resigned to 
become president of the University of 
Illinois. 

Dr. Spaulding, a Colonel in the Army 
of the United States, is Chief of the 
Army Education Branch of the Informa- 
tion and Education Division of the War 
Department. He had chief responsibility 
for the program of the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute. Before the war he was 
Dean of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at Harvard. He is already familiar 
with major features of the educational 
program in New York State, having di- 
rected the Regents study of secondary 
education. His report on this study, 
High School and Life, has been widely 
read throughout the country. 

A graduate and Doctor of Education 
from Harvard, Colonel Spaulding has 
taught in various schools in the East and 
Middle West. He has been on the Har- 
vard faculty, since 1924, . 








